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PREFACE 



The untiring efforts and boundless commitment of principals, parents, 
teachers and students in hundreds of schools across the country are at 
the heart of the reform movement sweeping American education. The 
purpose of the "Secondary School Recognition Program" is to identify and 
call attention to the successes of many of these schools while 
encouraging other schools and communities to look to them for ideas and 
encouragement. In saluting the 571 junior high, middle schools, and 
high schools identified during the first three years of the Program, we 
are sending an Important message to the American people. These schools, 
often found in the most unlikely circumstances, symbolize what :'.8 
possible with the winning combination of commitment, caring, vision and 
common sense. 

The secondary schools described in this report. The Search for 
Successful Secondary Schools, demonstrate the enormous potential of 
American schooling. These schools exist in urban, suburban and rural 
communities and provide high quality, comprehensive education to 
students from diverse social, ethnic, political and economic 
backgrounds. But while all other things differ, their commitment to 
excellence as a singular purpose does not. This commitment is their 
hallmark, their primary message to the American people. Their 
recognition is well deserved and as we see in this report, we have much 
to learn from their successes. 

William J. Bennett, Secretary 

United States Department of Education 
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Executive Summary 

Over the past 3 years, the United States Department of Education has 
formally recognized 571 secondary schools for excellence In education. These 
schools, representing students from diverse social, economic, and political 
circumstances, have all demonstrated outstanding achievement In establishing and 
maintaining exemplary programs, policies, and practices • The present report 
describes this Federal Initiative and attempts to capture some of the energy, 
commitment, and vision that has made these schools working models of excellence 
In public education. 

The stated purposes of the Secondary School Recognition Program are to 
Identify and recognize unusually successful public secondary schools, and 
through publicity and other means, encourage their emulation by other educators. 
To win recognition, schoolB must first be nominated by their State education 
agency and then pass a rigorous screening and site visit. Each school Is 
evaluated on 5 outcome measures and 14 attributes of success Identified In 
current school effectiveness studies. Recommendations on which schools best 
meet the program's recognition criteria are made to the Secretary of Education 
by a national panel representing various constituent groups In public education. 

The 571 schools (out of 1,560 nominated since 1982-83) that have been 
selected for recognition represent the rich diversity of public education In 
this country. Data show that schools have been selected from urban, suburban, 
and rural communities. They also reveal that proportions of minority students 
In recognition program schools are not markedly different from the national 
distribution. Nor does the socio-economic status of families with students In 
recognition program schools differ greatly from national statistics. 

Other data co , are organizational characteristics of the recognized schools 
to schools nationwide. Among the interesting findings: 

^ recognition program schools tend to have larger enrollments 
than secondary schools in the Nation as a whole; 

^ there are almost as many newly appointed principals as ones with 
extended service in the recognized schools, indicating that 
success does not appear to be related to length of service; 

^ from 1983 to 1985, there were no significant increases in high 
school graduation requirements among recognized schools. Formal 
course requirements in these schools are quite conventional and 
do not differ from those reported for the entire Nation. 

Additional data compare recognition program schools and the Nation as a 
whole in student attendance figures, drop-out rates, and the proportion of 
students going on to college. Almost none of the program schools reported 
attendance below 90 percent, while national figures indicate a rate of 15 to 21 
percent of the schools reporting attendance below 90 percent. Similarly, in the 
Nation as a whole, students are three-and- one-half times more likely to drop out 
of school than students in recognition program schools. Also, recognition 
program schools encourage more students to pursue higher education than do high 
schools nationally. 

ix 
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An assessment of school qualities and conditions according to the 
recognition program's 14 attributes of success shows recognized schools as 
having unusual strength in the areas of; student discipline, extra-curricula 
participation, recognition of student behavior and performance, school climate, 
rates of student and teacher attendance, attention to academic learning time, 
teacher efficacy, and community support. 

A powerful portrait of successful secondary schools is derived from these 
data. This portrait is described through nine themes. While in some ways these 
themes are similar to the attributes of success, they differ qualitatively in 
their focus on the importance of people and their talents, energies, and 
relationships . 

The first theme is a sense of shared purpose among faculty, students, 
parents, and the community. In most cases, the written statements of goals 
prepared by these schools are the same as those found in most schools. What is 
different is that these statements are taken seriously and are translated into 
actions in day-to-day activities. Policy makers and administrators are committed 
to following up and assessing progress toward the goals. By articulating their 
goals, schools are forced to set priorities, which, in turn, help give them a 
clear identity and strengthen the bonds of loyalty in the school community. 

A second theme involves school leadership. Parents, teachers, and students 
are unanimous in citing the principal as providing the necessary vision and 
energy in creating and maintaining conditions of success. Likewise, these same 
principals are major forces in initiating improvements and in encouraging, 
supporting, and integrating faculty initiatives. In spite of the importance of 
leadership, however, no one leadership style appears dominant. What seems to 
matter most is the fit between the style of the principal and various subcultures 
in the school community. In essence, successful principals understand their 
major constituencies — students, staff, parents, and central office — and are 
able to work effectively with each. 

Another theme presented by these successful schools deals with control and 
discretion. Principals in these schools generally exercise control in three 
ways; by monitoring the school's operation; by insisting on careful articulation 
and management of the curriculum; and by being thoughtful and careful in their 
supervision of teaching staff. At the same time, teachers in these schools have a 
great deal of autonomy in doing their work. Such a culture of collegiality 
creates a sense of collective responsibility and accomplishment, as well as a 
strong sense of efficacy. 

Successful secondary schools also effectively recruit and hold on to 
talented teachers and administrators. Many schools report high percentages of 
teachers with master's degrees or better. Others highlight their low turnover or 
the competitiveness of their teachers' salaries. Beyond these tangibles, 
however, lies a sense of belonging to an institution whose goals and values 
teachers not only share but also have the power to influence. There is a respect 
and dignity that comes with being regarded with deference and esteem by 
colleagues, students, and community members; by having autonomy and the 
opportunity for personal progress and growth; and just as important, by having a 
work environment that makes teachers feel safe, secure, and comfortable. 
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Rewarding teacher acconplishment is another theme in the school recognition 
program. Schools single out individual teachers formally and informally. Yet» 
teachers often told site visitors that th^ recognition most important to them 
comes from their peers. For their part» successful schools show teachers their 
appreciation in a variety of ways. These include merit pay» stipends for 
professional development, and promotions. 

The enhanced motivation of students in successful schools is a consequence 
of their relationship with adults in their school. Therefore » a sixth theme in 
recognition program schools is positive student-teacher relationships. In many 
of these schools » teachers and students are provided opportunities to meet 
informally during and after the school day. Other approaches involve the 
scheduling of one-to-one instruction or participating in extra-curricular 
activities. Open and caring relationships with teachers show students that not 
only does the school care about academic achievement but that it also cares about 
them as human beings. This» in tum» leads to a positive school environment 
viiere students and faculty strive to achieve shared goals. 

An important characteristic of unusually successful schools is their strong 
conviction that all students can be motivated to learn. Accompanying this is a 
willingness among school staff to accept responsibility for enhancing learning 
opportunities for their students. Higher expectations are also frequently 
coupled with stronger reward systems. Most of the schools in the recognition 
program use both formal and informal means to recognize achievement and to 
encourage even higher levels of performance among their students. 

Despite their successes* schools in the recognition program are not immune 
to the problems faced by other public schools. Nearly two-thirds of the schools 
identified facilities » declining enrollments » and financial issues as obstacles 
with which they have had to cope. What sets these schools apart from most 
secondary schools are their creative responses to problems. Rather than viewing 
problems as constraints* many of these schools view them as opportunities. 
Underlying this attitude is the support of their communities » particularly 
parents and board members who expect success and give their schools the 
discretion and resources necessary to achieve it. 

The final significant theme to emerge from the data on successful secondary 
schools is the high degree of involvement by parents and community members in 
school affairs. These individuals contribute human resources in carrying out 
various day-to-day school activities » promoting the schools through public 
relations campaigns » and seeking additional funds. Strong parent organizations 
seem to be the norm in successful schools. Moreover » staff at these schools not 
only invite the community into their classrooms and corridors* they also take the 
school into the community by encouraging students to participate in a variety of 
community activities for curricular and extra-curricular experiences. 

The unusually successful schools described here, with their rich diversity 
and their record of achievement represent what is best about American public 
education. Each school has pursued excellence and equity in education, but their 
policies and practices vary in response to a unique set of conditions. This 
poses a challenge to policy makers. That challenge is in finding ways to 
replicate the success of these schools without undermining the bases upon which 
it rests — local pride and ownership. 

Xl 
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The Implications for local policy makers are clear. They need to examine 
their policies and practices in light of the nine themes of success described 
here and work toward closer app-oxtmations of these conditions in their schools. 

If State and Federal policy makers wish to further the search for 
excellence in school districts across the Nation, they must reconsider 
approaches to reform that place constraints on local initiative and the capacity 
of schools to develop unique responses to local needs. State and Federal policy 
makers should temper their desire to standardize policy and centralize decisions 
in order to force change. Instead, they should consider incentives and 
Initiatives that promote local pride and ownership within a framework that 
promotes and protects State and national interests. 
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I. Recognizing Success: 
An Introduction to the Secondary School Recognition Program 

Optimism is beginning to replace the gloom and doom that has characterized 
discussions of public education in the past few years. State leaders are 
raising standards* seeking reforms in teacher education and certification* and 
creating new incentives for improvement in the schools. The call for reform has 
produced a re-examination of the quality of public education* resulting in 
recognition for schools where quality has been a tradition and for those in 
which quality is the result of persistent struggle against difficult odds. The 
true story of reform* however* is not found in State capitals but in communities 
all across the land in which parents* teachers* administrators* students* and 
civic leaders are working together to create and preserve unusually successful 
schools* as these observations by site visitors and school staff illustrate: 

Four years ago this was the worst school in the cotinty. Now 
there is total unity and we are the best. We are like a family. We 
have learned to live with each other. The principal has showed us how to 
have pride* how to work* how to have confidence* how to succeed. 

People want to belong to this faculty. When a vacancy occurs 
there are AO to 50 applicants.... The administration has hired a gqod 
staff ~ we compete with each other but in a very positive way. ... It* s 

not a job to us — it's our life Ineffective teachers can't survive 

here — the peer pressure to be good is intense — you want to measure up 
to your colleagues. 

The governance of the school is a shared process by the principal 
and faculty. The process is based on mutual trust by everyone. Important 
decisions in the school are made jointly at the weekly faculty meetings 
held each Wednesday afternoon .... In this school the faculty and principal 
jointly do all the class and student scheduling by team. This means that 
the faculty has the opportunity to make decisions regarding their schedules 
and are committed to the finished product since they are involved in the 
process. 

The principal Is the recipe for administrative leadership that is so 
often cited in articles. He works hard on a visible presence. He calls 
kids by name. Students and staff affirm repeatedly his accessibility* his 
personal kindness* and firmness in applying the rules. . . . Besides 
visibility and a leadership style that cultivates respect and attention* 
the principal shrewdly structures the school day to gain the most 
flexibility to match staff with student academic need. 

From what was once a racial/ethnic battleground comes this testimony 
of a unique high school. It is a tri-ethnic school that is tri-ethnic in 
every sense. The classes* particularly honors and AP classes* reflect the 
ethnicity of the school (25 percent white; 25 percent Hispanic; 50 percent 
black). This didn't just happen. There was a conscious effort on the part 
of the administration to make this a reality. The Valedictorian and 
Salutatorian are black. One of these youngsters was going to drop out 
three years ago — he is now carrying a A.O CPA. The top 12 seniors* 
academically* again are representative of the ethnicity of the school. If 
one would want to see the American dream in action* a visit to this high 
school would be appropriate. 
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ThtM art but a fav briaf accounta of aoma of tha axciting af f orta underway 
in our Nation' a mora auccaaaful sacondary achoola, Ovar tha couraa of the past 
thraa yaara» tha United Stataa Dapartnant of Education has sought to identify 
unuaually succaaaful aacondary achoola and haa recognized 571 public secondary 
achoola for their efforta to eatabliah and maintain exemplary programa, 
policiea» and practicea (see appendix A for a complete liat of the recognized 
achoola). Theae achoola are exciting placea for their students i>nd represent 
working models of what ia poaaible in public education. Thia report deacribes 
thia Federal initiative to recognise excellence in public aacondary education 
and attempta to capture aoma of the vitality that haa made theae schools so 
auccaaaful. 

At the change of Federal adminiatrationa in 1981 » the Department of 
Education waa the focua of intenae debate. What ahould be the role of the 
Federal government in public education? All parties were agreed that one 
critical role waa leaderahip to foater excellence in public education. In 
reaponae» a program waa developed to give recognition to unusually successful 
public secondary achoola. The aeed waa planted for the Secondary School 
Recognition program. In early June of 1983. the first group of high schools and 
achoola for young adolescents (Junior high schools and middle schools) to be 
given national recognition waa announced. During the past 3 years* 571 
secondary schools (just over 2 percent of the Nation's public secondary schools) 
have received the Secretary of Education's flag, symbolic of excellence in 
education. 

The atated purpoaes of the program are to identify and recognize unusually 
auccaaaful public aacondary achoola, and through publicity and other means, to 
encourage othera to emulate their successful programs, policies and practices. 
(A brief hiatory of the evolution of the recognition program is found in 
appendix B.) The ataff of the recognition program has worked with the Statea to 
aet up a aelection process that is fair and yet responsive to the diverse social 
and economic drcumatancea under which our public schools function. The first 
part of that proceas is the completion of a school nomination form by individual 
schools (see appendix C for a copy of the 1985 form and the site visit guide) . 
There are three parte to the form. The first focuses on demographic 
characteriatics of the achool and includes information on enrollment, type of 
community, racial and social composition, and staffing. The second section 
focuses on answera to queationa about the lA attributea of success that emerged 
from reaearch on effective schools and were used as indicators of quality in the 
recognition program. The 14 attributes are: 

* clear academic goals 

* high expectatlona for students 

* order and diadpline 

* rewards and incentives for students 



Tha Department of Education haa also awarded a grant to the Council 
for American Private Education to conduct a parallel program to recognize 
the Nation 'a outatandlng private aacondary achoola. This report focuses 
only on the public schools. 
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regular and frequent nonltorlng of studont progress 



^ opportunities for meaningful student responsibility and 
participation 

^ teacher efficacy 

^ rewards and incentives for teachers 

^ concentration on acaifemic learning time 

^ positive school climate 

^ administrative leadership 

^ vell-articulated curriculum 

^ evaluation for instructional improvement 

^ community support and involvement 

The third section addresses educational outcomes that include — but are 
not restricted to — achievement test scores. Other measures include attendance 
rates » drop-^out rates » suspensions and other exclusions 9 and awards for 
recognition of outstanding programs or individual performance. The nomination 
form also includes several questions that enable school staff to elaborate on the 
factors contributing most to their success and the obstacles they had to overcome 
to be successful. 

The program is administered by the Secretary's office in cooperation with 
State departments of education. The States distribute individual school 
nomination forms and set up screening processes for review of school 
applications. Individual States are responsible for establishing selection 
procedures suited to the conditions in their State. In 1982-83 » each State was 
permitted to nominate five schools in each of the categories: schools for young 
adolescents and high schools. In the second year» 1983-84 » the procedure was 
altered and each State was given a quota for nominations reflecting its 
population and its number of eligible schools. In 1982*83 » 44 States 
participated and 496 nominations were submitted. During 1983-84 » 48 States t the 
District of Coluinbia» and the Department of Defense Dependents Schools 
participated and 555 nominations were received. In 1984-85 » 49 States* the 
District of Columbia » and the Department of Defense Dependents Schools were 
involved. 

The nominations submitted by the States have undergone a three-step review 
process. First » each year a national panel has been convened by the recognition 
program to review the applications. The 18-member panels have been broadly 
representative of the constituent groups in public education (see appendix D for 
a list of panel participants) . The information provided by each school on both 
the outcome criteria and the 14 indicators of success in the nomination form has 
been carefully reviewed by the panel. Typically » the paper screening has reduced 
the pool of nominations by approximately one-half. The remaining schools have 
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received a site visit. These site visits last for two days (only one day in 
1983) and are conducted by visitors representing a mix of researchers, 
consultants, administrators, and other educators with extensive experience in 
secondary education (the full list of site visitors is presented in appendix D) . 
During the site visits, interviews are conducted with teachers, administrators, 
students, and parents; observations are made in the building and classrooms; and 
detailed reports are prepared for each school. The reports contain extensive 
Information about how the various school personnel who have a stake in the 
outcome perceive the strengths and weaknesses of the schools and their roles and 
Influence in them. The reports also contain vivid descriptions of the climate In 
the schools and activities in the classrooms. In the final step of the selection 
process, the national panel reviews these site visit reports and the school 
nominations, interviews the site visitors about each school, and makes 
recommendations to the Secretary of Education. As a final check, all nominated 
schools are reviewed by the Office of Civil Rights to ensure that they are in 
full compliance with Federal civil rights laws. 

The number of schools nominated, visited, and recognized each year are 
presented below: 



Table I.l 
Number of secondary schools 
participating in the Secondary School Recognition Program 





Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Year 


nominated 


visited 


recognized 


1982-83 


496 


198 


152 


1983-84 


555 


263 


202 


1984-85 


509 


277 


217 



This is a report on the 571 secondary schools ultimately selected for 
national recognition during the first three years of the national recognition 
program. The purpose of this report is to call public attention to these centers 
of excellence. While no report can do justice to the stories of the people who 
have made these schools successful or fully communicate the excitement and 
vitality found in these schools, it Is hoped that this document will stimulate 
increased Interest in these schools and lead other educators and interested 
citizens to go see for themselves what can be done In public education. Reform 
is not an armchair activity, it is not brought to fruition in State capitals by 
legislators or State boards of education. It requires energy, commitment, and 
vision on the part of those who work in our schools. This report is the story of 
such people. They are leading the way in restoring excellence to our public 
schools. Those of us seeking to raise the quality of public education would be 
well-advised to examine their accomplishments and to learn from their efforts. 

The following segments of this report are divided into four sections. The 
first section offers descriptive data on the demographic, organizational, and 
outcome characteristics of the recognized schools. The second section provides 
detailed Information on the 14 attributes of success used by the recognition 
program. In the third section, a set of nine themes that characterize the 
dynamics of these schools is discussed. The final section outlines the 
Implications for policy makers at the local. State, and Federal levels. 
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II. Profiles of the Schools 



The diversity of social experiences in American life is far too complex to 
capture in a few statistics portraying the different contexts of schooling. Yet, 
it is instructive to review the more commonly used quantitative indicators to 
understand and highlight the rich diversity of public education in this country. 
To offer a better understanding of the kinds of schools and communities involved 
in the Secondary School Recognition Program» a broad range of basic descriptive 
characteristics are presented in this section. To facilitate comparisons, 
comparable national data are offered when available. The data are presented in 
three, broad categories: demographics, organizational characteristics, and 
outcomes. 

Demographics 

Three major characteristics are highlighted in this section. The first 
focuses on the character of the communities where these schools are located. A 
challenge for the recognition program has been to ensure that schools serving alj 
types of communities receive recognition for their accomplishments. Figure II. 1 
shows the distribution of schools across urban, suburban, and rural settings for 
both the recognition program and the Nation as a whole. The data indicate that 
urban schools have been recognized in proportion to their national numbers, that 
suburban schools are over-represented and that there is an under-representation 
of rural schools. A number of factors may help explain the imbalance in the 
latter two categories. First, while active efforts have been made to promote 
the recognition program in rural areas, suburban schools have responded more 
enthusiastically than rural schools. However, it should be noted that the 
chances of recognition once nominated weze no less for rural schools than the 
other two. Indeed, the proportion of nominated suburban schools that were not 
recognized has been higher than for either urban or rural schools. Second, the 
application process is time consuming. In small, rural schools the resources 
available are insufficient to allow time to prepare the application. Third, 
some rural educators may have believed that their schools had less chance of 
being recognized because their programs were not as comprehensi\ . Finally, the 
communications channels to suburban and urban schools may have been more 
effective. 

The second demographic comparison is of the racial composition In the 
schools. Due to the predominance of suburban schools, there has been some 
concern that schools serving minority students might be under-represented. The 
pie charts in figure II. 4 address that issue. While the data reveal that the 
recognition program schools do not have exactly comparable proportions of 
minority students relative co the national distribution, the numbers are not 
markedly different. Minority students represent just over one-quarter of the 
Nation's school enrollment while in this sample they represent just under 
one-fifth. Not only are the figures comparable, but the distribution of 
minority enrollment in the schools is also broadly representauive reflecting the 
full spectrum from all white to all minority enrollment. 



All figures appear at the end of the chapter; references for the figures 
follow. 



The final demographic variable is an indicator of student socio-economic 
status. This variable reflects the financial status of the students' families 
as measured by the proportion of families in a school below the federally 
defined poverty level. The data in figure II. 3 display the proportions of 
students in each of four categories for the recognition program schools relative 
to national statistics. While the differences between the national figures and 
those of the program are not large, it is interesting to note the differencps at 
the extremes. On the left side of the chart, students in the recognition 
program schools are twice as likely to be from families in the wealthiest 
category. On the opposite side of the chart, recognition program students are 
one-and-a-half times as likely to come from families in the poorest category. 
AS with the racial data, these numbers reflect the broad diversity of 
backgrounds that are represented by the students enrolled in the recognition 
program schools. * 

Organizational Characteristics 

This category of data focuses more directly on the institutional 
characteristics of the schools themsv^lves. Seven separate measures are reviewed 
in this section: 

size of enrollment 
grade span 

ntmber of schools in the district 
student-teacher ratios 
principal's years of service 
graduation requirements 
remediation programs 

The first variable focuses on the size of the schools as indicated by the 
student enrollment. Separate figures are presented for high schools and schools 
for young adolescents (see figure II.4). For the high school sample, there are 
marked differences in enrollment patterns relative to national averages. 
Recognition program schools are under-represented in the smallest si»e of 
enrollment category (1 to 299 students) as compared to national averages. This 
undoubtedly reflects the under-representation of rural schools in the recognition 
program. On the other hand, recognition program schools are twice a» likely to 
be found in the largest category. These differences are not nearly as striking 
in the schools for young adolescents. Overall, the data indicate that the 
recognition program schools tend to have larger enrollments than secondary 
schools in the Nation as a whole. 

The next variable focuses on the arrangement of grade spans in high schools 
and schools for young adolescents. At the high-school Tevel, the two primary 
combinations are 9-12 and 10-12 with the majority of schools having the former 
organization. The data from the recognition program schools look very similar to 
the national distribution (see figure II.5). In the schools for young 
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adolescents » there are a greater variety of grade- span combinations » but the 
distinguishing characteristic Is whether a school labels Itself as a Junior high 
or a middle school. As with the high school data» the proportions In the 
recognition program schools are very similar to the national distribution (see 
figure II. 5). 

The third organizational Indicator Is the number of secondary schools In 
the district. Some argue that schools In larger systems are more rigidly 
bureaucratic and have less discretion and flexibility at Individual school 
sites. It Is maintained that this makes It more difficult to develop a school 
Identity and to establish staff and student commitment that characterize these 
unusually successful secondary schools. Data are displayed In figure II. 6 that 
compare the proportion of recognition program schools that are the only schools 
of their type In a district as opposed to those that are one of a group of 
schools In the district. The data are grouped Into high schools and schools for 
young adolescents categories. While the data Indicate that high schools are 
more likely than schools for young adolescents to be the sole school at a given 
grade level In the district » the numbers reveal that In both cases* the majority 
of districts represented have multiple secondary schools. These data help 
counter the argument that successful programs are easier to maintain In smaller 
districts. 

The next Indicator offers evidence on an Important staffing ratio. Figure 
II. 7 compares teacher-student ratios In the schools for young adolescents with 
those In a national sample. The differences are striking — the recognition 
program schools allocate their resources to provide lower teacher-student ratios 
so that almost three-quarters of the schools have ratios of less than 1:209 
whereas the national sample Indicates that only one-fifth have ratios bilow this 
level. 

Another Interesting characteristic of the schools Is the wide variation In 
the principals* years of service In the building. When dividing the principals 
Into three groups by years of service* It Is worth noting there Is an almost 
equal proportion In each category at both the high school and school for young 
adolescent levels (see figure II. 8). Success does not appear to be related to 
length of service; there are almost as many newcomers In the recognition program 
schools as there are long-term principals. Furthermore » when this Indicator was 
conquered with the 14 success attributes » no associations were found between 
length of service and the attributes. 

The final two organizational Indicators focus on specific remedial programs 
and the graduation requirements In the recognition program schools. Figure II. 9 
provides Information on the proportion of recognition schools that have remedial 
programs for students In each of the seven subject areas. The data are displayed 
separately for high schools and schools for young adolescents. The patterns are 
fairly consistent throughout the data — high schools perceive more need for 
remediation than schools for young adolescents. The two exceptions are reading* 
where at least two-thirds of both high schools and schools for young adolescents 
have special remedial programs » and special education* where schools for young 
adolescents were two-and-one-half times as likely to operate remedial programs. 
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The last indicator in this category focuses on graduation requirements « 
Figure 11.10 sunmarizes this data for high schools » the only ones asked to 
provide it. A summary such as this does not allow the few schools with very high 
standards to be identified. However, it does portray overall trends quite 
nicely. Several points about the data are worth mentioning. First, with the 
national focus on secondary education and the penchant for legislatures to change 
more visible educational policies (like course requirements for graduation) , it 
is interesting to note that from 1983 to 1985. there were no significant increases 
in requirements among the three samples of schools. Second, the formal course 
requirements in these schools are quite conventional — the averages for the 
recognition program schools are no different than the averages reported for the 
entire Nation. Clearly, course requirements are but a part of their success. 
Finally, while not presented here, it is somewhat surprising to find that there 
are almost no foreign language requirements in these schools. 

Outcomes 

A wide range of outcomes was collected from each school including test score 
results, attendance, suspension rates, drop-out rates, nuniber of students going 
on for further ochooling, and special awards received by the school. The variety 
of reported tr^st scores and the variation in presentation formats made them 
impossible to summarize in any meaningful way. Likewise, reports of suspension 
rates involved such a range of definitions and presentation formats that it was 
not possible to make comparisons across the sample of recognition program 
schools. The only comparable data were student attendance figures, drop-out 
rates, and the proportion of students going on to college. 

Figure 11.11 summarizes student attendance data for the recognition program 
schools relative to national data. Separate figures are presented for high 
schools and schools for young adolescents. The data are remarkably similar for 
both levels. Less than 5 percemt of the recognition program schools reported 
attendance rates below 90 percent as compared to 15 percent and 21 percent « 
respectively, for high school and school for young adolescents* attendance rates 
In national samples. Recognition program data also revealed a higher proportion 
of schools at the high end of the attendance scale. These ntiinbers reflect what 
will be evident from additional evidence offered later in this report — these 
schools are exciting places to learn and students show that excitement by playing 
an active part. 

The last two outcome measures are reported for high schools, only. Figure 
11.12 displays the comparison of drop-out rates to national figures. These data 
provide one of the most striking differences across all comparative data. 
Students In the Nation's schools are about three-and-one-half times more likely 
to drop out of school than students in the recognition program schools. A clear 
message is being sent to students by these schools — - they care about them and 
are doing everything possible to maintain programs that meet the diverse needs of 
their student population. 

The final outcome data reflect the proportion of high school graduates who 
enroll in A-year colleges or universities. Figure 11.13 provides dear 
illustration that the recognition program schools are encouraging more students 
to pursue academic interests than are the Nation's high schools as a whole. Not 
only are the recognition program schools doing a better job of keeping the 
enthusiastic attention of the students while they are enrolled in secondary 
school, they are also doing an excellent job of instilling a love of learning 
that clearly is carrying over to their postsecondary lives. 
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Figure II. 1 
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Figure II. 2 

Racial composition of schools 
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Figure II. 3 
Students from low^income families 
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Figure II. 4 
Enrollment 
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Figure II. 5 
Grade span distribution 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS (continued) 

Figure II. 6 

Single vs. multiple secondary schools in a school district 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS Continued 
Figure II-8 

Principals' years of service In the recognition school 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS (continued) 

Figure II. 9 
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SCHOOI^ OUTCOME CHARACTERISTICS 
Figure 11,11 
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III. Attributes of Success 



What constitutes success In public secondary education? How can unusually 
successful schools be Identified? Is It possible or desirable to apply uniform 
criteria to schools serving diverse communities? Such questions are not easily 
answered and can engender lively debates among educators and policy makers. Yet 
the recognition of unusually successful schools by the U.S. Department of 
Education required practical and acceptable answers to such difficult questions. 
The Secondary School Recognition Program sought a practical solution to this 
dlleimBa by collecting evidence on many facets of school quality and relying on 
the Judgments of experienced people for overall assessments about school success. 
There were 5 outcome measures and Information on 14 broadly defined attributes of 
success^ that were reviewed in this process, along with other relevant data on the 
school. The 14 attributes of success were drawn from studies of effective 
schools and represent a synthesis of the findings concerning significant 
characteristics of such schools. 

In this section, the rationale for the 14 attributes used as criteria will 
be reviewed and their relative strength In the recognized schools will be 
analyzed. 

Research on School Effectiveness 

Research has demonstrated that some schools provide more effective 
instruction to their students than other schools serving similar populations. 
The most popular summary of this research, the Five Factor Theory 
developed by the late Ronald Edmonds of Harvard University (1979), Identifies 
strong bulldlng-level leadership, clear goals, as orderly school climate, high 
expectations and standards, and frequent monitoring assessment of student 
progress as the essential characteristics of effective schools. Effective 
schools are described In this research literature as being different from schools 
In general. They are more tightly managed. Their curriculum. Instructional 
practices, and tests are more carefully aligned, and their work directed toward 
agreed-upon goals. Such schools. It Is contended, are better able to reduce the 
effects of socio-economic background on academic achievement. They are "strong" 
schools that make greater demands on their students, whose policies and practices 
reduce the Influence of social environment and peer culture on student behavior 
and academic performance. 

The research on effective schools has often been criticized for 
methodological weaknesses (for example, see Mackenzie, 1983; Rowan, Bossert, & 
Dwyer, 1983; Ralph & Fennessey, 1983). It Is Important to remember that most of 
the studies have examined urban elementary schools serving low-Income children 
and that the "findings" are merely correlations between school characteristics 
and student performance on basic skills tests. Yet, dozens of studies conducted 
independently have reached similar conclusions. Their findings also are 
consistent with the results of studies of effective teaching. And there are 
striking parallels between these findings about effective schools and the 
analysis of conditions in highly successful businesses (Clark, Lotto, & Astuto, 
1984). Studies of policy Implementation in education, school Improvement 
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programs, and workplace reform also confirm the conclusions drawn from the school 
effectiveness studies. Finally » and perhaps most importantly, the findings make 
common sense to practitioners and are widely accepted by them as a guide to 
improving policy and practice in the schools.. In sum» there are powerful and 
persuasive arguments for using the findings from research on effective schools 
and classrooms as one basis for defining indicators of quality and success. 

Effectiveness in Secondary Schools 

Most reviewers of the effective schools literature » however, have expressed 
skepticism about the application of this emergent "theory" to secondary schools 
(for example, see Corcoran, 1985; Turkey & Smith, 1983; Rutter, 1983; Firestone & 
Herriott, 1982). They note the paucity of studies of secondary schools and point 
out the dangers of relying on a narrow range of learning outcomes in defining 
effectiveness. They also note the differences in the populations served by 
elementary and secondary schools and note their significant organizational 
differences as additional reasons for caution in applying effective schools 
theory to secondary schools. However, two widely read pieces of research — the 
study of London secondary schools by Michael Rutter and his colleagues (1979) and 
the comparative analysis of public and private secondary schools in the United 
States by James Coleman and his associates (1982) — have identified secondary 
school variables that are linked to higher student achievement and their findings 
are strikingly similar to the conclusions of other school effectiveness studies. 
Two other researchers who have reached similar conclusions based on their 
analysis of case study data are Sarah Lightfoot (1983) who studied public and 
private high schools and Joan Lipsitz (1984) who studied public middle schools. 
These four studies confirm the general findings from the school effectiveness 
research. 

Table III.l Juxtaposes the major findings from these four studies with the 
14 attributes of success used in the recognition program. Although not all of 
the 14 attributes were examined in each study, the general pattern of 
confirmation is apparent. In some cases, the researchers defined the variables 
somewhat differently or examined them from a different perspective, but these 
minor deviations and disagreements do not detract from the overall pattern of 
research support for the importance of the 14 attributes of school success. 

If the critical factors associated with effectiveness are the same or 
similar in elementary and secondary schools, their meaning in practice may be 
quite different because of differences in goals, structure, and organization. 
Secondary schools focus on the development of higher-order skills, mastery of 
content in the disciplines, and vocational preparation. While basic skills are 
important building blocks, they do not define the Instructional mission of the 
high school. Indeed, high schools often become successful because they can 
assume that the basic skills have been mastered by their students prior to 
enrollment. 

There are also critical organizational differences. High schools tend to be 
larger institutions in which administrators are faced with greater spans of 
control. There is less staff consensus about goals and greater staff autonomy 
(or isolation) . Parents tend to be less involved in high schools than in 
elementary schools. Teachers are more likely to be content specialists who are 
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Table IILl 

Studies of unusually successful secondary schools 



Attributes of 
success 

Clear acadeoic 
goals 



High expectations 
for students 



H 

(0 



Order and 
discipline 



Rutteri et al 
(1979) 



' Consensus on aims 
and values 

' Strong academic 



High expectations 
of acadenic 
success 



Students held 
responsible for 
personal behavior 
and school 
duties 



Colenani et al 
(1982) 

(not addressed) 



Students taking 
more rigorous 
courses 

Higher standards 
in grading 

Greater press for 
students to go 
to college 

Fever disciplin- 
ary problems 

Discipline firm 
and fair 



Lightfoot 
(1983) 



Clear and shared 
ideology 



Llpsitz 
(1984) 



Clarity about school 
mission and con- 
sensus on school 



teacher-student 
relationship 



A climate of high 
expectations 



Desire to have 
all students work 
to their full 
potential 

Concern for those 
who experience 
academic diffi- 
culties 



" A safe, regulated " An orderly and 
environment for caring environ- 



ment 



Discipline infre- 
quent but firm 

Clear guidelines 
for student 
behavior 



* Less class 
cutting 



ERIC 
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Attributes of Rutter, et al 
success (1979) 



ColeMQ, et al Lightfooi llpsitz 
(1982) [1983) (1984) 



' Respect for • Respect for 
teachers teachers 

* Positive student- * Hany opportuoi- 

teacher relation- ties for students 

ships to be rewarded 

Fonoal prizes 

relatively 

ineffective 

* Respect for 
teachers 

' Personal assis- 
tance for stu- 
dents, teachers 

1^ available to be 

o consulted 



Rewards and 
incentives for 
students 



Frequent use of 
praise and direct 
feedback on per- 
formance to 
students 



Greater teacher 
interest in 
students 



Regular and 
frequent 
monitoring of 
student progress 



Opportunities for 

meaningful 

student 

responsibility 
and participation 
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Frequent feedback ** Higher standards 
on performance to in grading 
students 

Homework assigned 
frequently and 
clearly marked 



High proportion 
of children in 
positions of 
responsibility 



(Not addressed) (Not addressed) 



' High participa- 
tion in extra- 
curricular 
activities 



(Not addressed) 



Students provided 
with many routes 
to success 

" School provides 
diverse experi- 
ence for students 



ERIC 



Accrlbuces of 
success 



Teacher efficacy 



IS) 

^ Kevards and 
incentives for 
teachers 



Rutter, et al 
(1979) 
" Pleasant vorklag 
conditions for 
staff and 
students 

° Teachers modeling 
desired work 
norms 



(Mot addressed 
directly) 



Coleoan, et al 

(1982) 
(Not addressed 
directly) 



(Mot addressed 
directly) 



Lightfoot 
(1983) 



llpsltz 



Respect for 
teachers and 
teaching 

Recruitment of 
high quality 
teachers 



A principal who 
supports the 
staff 

' Respect for the 
staff as profes- 
sionals 



Greater autonomy " Pleasant physl- 
for teachers cal conditions 

" High levels of 
work effort by 
the staff 

" Lack of Isolation 
of teachers 

(Mot addressed 
directly) 



(Mot addressed 
directly) 



Concentration on 
academic learning 
time 



Positive school 
climate 
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Students actively " Higher rates of 
engaged in student atten- 

learnlng dance 



(Not addressed) (Mot addressed) 



" Classes began on 
tine 

° Students do more 
homework 

** Shared activities 
between staff and 
students 

^ Pleasant working 
conditions 

' A positive 
"ethos" 



' Less class 
cutting 

" Students do more 
homework 

" Greater teacher 
Interest in 
students 

" Higher student 
self-esteem 



" A sense of com- ' 
munity 

" Teachers' high 
regard for adoles- ' 
cents and awareness 
of their values 



An orderly and 
caring environ- 
ment 

Reciprocity in 
human relations 

Pleasant physical 
settings 
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ActribuCM of Rutter, et al Colenaa, ec al Lightfooc LlpsiCz 
success [1979] [1982J (1984) 



Adiinlscrative 
leadership 



Consiscent poli- 
cies and proce- 
dures 



(Noc addressed) 



Hell-ardculaced 
curriculun 



(Hot addressed 
directly) 



(Not audressed 
directly 



Evaluation for 

iastructional 

iiprovenieat 



(Not addressed) (Not addressed) 



CoDnualty support 
id aad lavolveneut 



ERIC 



(Not addressed 
directly) 



(Not addressed 
directly) 



' Leadership 
fitting the cul- 
ture of the 
school 

' Clear authority 
to solve problems 
and create means 
of coordination 

(Not addressed 
directly) 



Strong iastruc- 
tional leadership 

A principal with 
vision 



° Translating 
philosophy into 
curriculum is the 
most difficult 
task for the 
schools 





" Teaming promotes 




curriculum 




development and 




articulation 




Schools seek to 




be developmen- 




tally responsive 


Avaren«i6S of 


° Standardized 


imperfections and 


tests used for 


willingness to 


diagnosis and 


search for 


justification of 


solutions 


curricular deci- 




sions such as 




emphasis on 




basics 


(Not addressed 


° Schools respon- 


directly) 


sive to their 



particular social 
and political 
milieu 



Influenced more by peers In their disciplines than by administrators. Students 
in high schools are older and do not accede automatically to the wishes of 
adults. Order and work demands must be negotiated In secondary schools. Peers 
become powerful competitors to adult authority and may obstruct the development 
of positive relationships with adults. Students are more aware of their 
interests and may be more critical of the link between these Interests and 
currlcular options. Student Interests also are strongly Influenced by their 
social and economic environment, their education aspirations and motivations 
shaped by the job market and the cost of going to college. Secondary students 
also have more freedom, more mobility, and acre out-of-school options that 
compete for their time and attention. In sum, motivation to perform school tasks 
Is likely to be more problematic and varying than It Is among their younger 
siblings. 

Such factors Influence school success directly or Indirectly and they 
suggest that while the research findings on elementary school effectiveness may 
generally apply to successful secondary schools, they also provide a portrait of 
success that Is Incoiqplete. 

A Group Portrait; Attributes of Good Secondary Schools 

Do the schools recognized by the recognition program possess all or most of 
the 14 attributes of success defined by the program? Which attributes appear to 
be the strongest? Which ones are the most problematic even In successful 
schools? Do schools for young adolescents and high schools differ on some of 
these dimensions? Have other critical factors been Identified during the course 
of the selection process that contribute to school success? These questions can 
be addressed as a result of a careful review and analysis of over 500 school 
applications and site visit reports. 

Table III. 2 displays the results of this assessment and presents data on 
the relative strength of the 14 attributes of success In the exemplary high 
schools and schools for young adolescents. The data In the table are based on a 
content analysis and coding of the school nominating forms and site visit 
reports. The files were read, coded, and discussed by a panel of trained 
analysts who used conventional school practices or conditions as their 
benchmark. Four types of data were extracted from the files of the recognition 
program: quantitative data provided by applicants; simple yes/no designations 
regarding the presence or absence of a policy or program? descriptive 
Information on policies, problems, programs, and success factors reported by the 
applicants; and an assessment of the strength of these variables using 
one-to-five Llkert scales In which a three designated a typical situation In a 
public secondary school. Thus In table III. 2, "above average" refers to a 
better than typical situation and exceptional refers to an outstanding example 
that could serve as a model for others. 

In assessing school qualities and conditions, the analysts looked for 
multiple Indicators (see table III. 2) with support from multiple constituencies 
within the schoo' and confirmation in both the application and the site visit 
report to support their judgments. Reliability was assessed by spot checks on 
the coding and through group coding and discussion of files. 
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Table III.2 



Actrlbutes of success: relative strengths of 14 
critical factors ia unusually successful secondary schools 



Attributes 



Indicators 



Conditions in 
high schools 



Conditions in 

schools for young adolescents 



Clear academic goals ' Presence of written 



High expectations for 
students 



' Evidence of actions 
toward goals 

° Consistency In 
statements of 
principals, teaching 
staff, and parents 

' Evidence of discussion 
and conmunication of 
goals 

" Identification of core 
values 

' Graduation Requirements 

' Student reports on 
homework and work 
demands in class 



Over %% reported 
written goals and over 
50Z reported 
established means of 
communicating goals to 
parents, students, and 
teaching staff. 

There was evidence of 
action on goals in M 
of the schools. 

There was consistency in 
views of various groups 
in over 65/1! of the 
schools. 



About 90^ of the schools 
were judged to set 
expectations and 
srandards that were 
above average. 



Over 90!i; reported 
written goals and nearly 
5^1 reported established 
means of communicating 
goals to parents, 
students, and teaching 
staff. 

There was evidence of 
action on goals in 
almost 50!i; of the 
schools. 

There was consistency in 
views of various groups 
In about 65/1! of the 
schools. 

About 65^ of the schools 
were judged to set 
expectations and 
standards that were 
above average. 
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AttribuMi IndlcatorB CondltloM in Conditions in 

high schools schools for young adolescents 



School reports on 
changes iu academic and 
behavioral standards 

Evidence of 
participation In 
acadenic conpetition 

Enrollnents in honors or 
advanced placement 
classes 



' Formal graduation 
requirements varied but 
on the whole were 
similar to national 
norms. 

* Student reports on 
homework varied within 
schools from little to 3 
hours depending on their 
course of study. There 
was little variation 
across schools 



' Student reports on 
homework varied within 
schools from little to 
2h or 3 hours. There 
was less variation 
across schools, 



Order and discipline 



Site visitor 
observations 

Applicauc's description 
of climate 

Identification of 
discipline as a problem 
area as an obstacle 
overcome 

Data on suspensions 



Orderly behavior was a 
strong feature of the 
schools with over 7511 
rated as above average. 

Discipline was 
Identified as a problem 
by more than 50Z of the 
schools but nearly 75Z 
of the schools claimed 
to have resolved the 



Orderly behavior rated 
above average in about 
75Z of the schools. 

Discipline was 
identified as a problem 
in about a 25Z of 
the schools, but it was 
the problem most likely 
to have been resolved 
(90Z of the cases). 
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AtcrlbuMs ladlcacors Conditions In Conditions In 

high schools schools for young adolescents 



* Assessment of eiphasls 
the school's climatd 
(press) 



' Good discipline was 
seldom Identified by 
applicants as a key 
factor in their schools* 
suc-cessi 



' Discipline was 
Identified as a major 
emphasis In about 40Z of 
the schoolsi 



Revards and 
incentives for 
students 



0) 



* Student perceptions 

* Applicants' descriptions 
of rewards and 
incentives 



Begulur and frequent ' Applicants' descriptions 
monitoring of student of assessment and 
progress evaluation procedures 

' Identification of 
testing procedures 



' Nearly 75K of the 
schools were Judged to 
be above average in 
their attention to 
rewards and incentives 
for students. 



' Nearly 75X of the 
schools were judged to 
be above average in 
their attention to 
rewards and incentives 
for students. 



About 60Z of the schools ' About 60Z of the schools 



were judged to be above 
average in their 
procedures for 
monitoring student 
progress. 

The proportion of 
schools using 
Minimum Competency 
Tests rose each year, 
from m in 1983 to M 
In 1985. 



were judged to be above 
average in their 
procedures for 
monitoring student 
progress. 

The proportion of 
schools using 
Minimum Competency 
Tests rose each year 
from m in 1983 to 76Z 
in 1985. 
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Attributes 



Indicators 



Condltioas In 
high schools 



Conditions In 

schools for young adolescents 



Opportunities for 
meaningful student 
responsibility and 
participation 



Teacher efficacy 



" Application infonatlon 
on student government, 
extracurricular programs 
and participation, and 
community programs 

° Assessments of student 
autonomy In the 
school 

* Student perceptions 



" Site visitor Intenlevs 
with teaching staff 

" Applicant reports of 
procedures for staff 
participation 

° Assessments of the 
amount of teacher 
autonomy 

' Assessments of teacher 



Schools reported higher 
participation rates In 
extracurricular 
programs, about M, 
About 25X of the 
schools vere judged 
exceptional In their 
efforts to Increase 
participation. 

Almost 65Z of the 
schools reported unusual 
or exceptionally active 
students governnants. 

About SOK of the 
schools were judged to 
permit more student 
autonomy than Is typical 
but only lOZ vere judged 
exceptional on this 
dimension. 

High efficacy was the 
norm, with over M of 
the schools judged to be 
above average. 



Schools reported high 
participation rates in 
extra-curricular 
programs) about M on 
average. Only lOZ of 
the schools were judged 
exceptional in their 
efforts to Increase 
participation. 

About m of the schools 
reported unusual or 
exceptionally active 
student government. 

About 151 of the schools 
vere judged to permit 
more studert autonomy 
than Is typical but only 
SZ were judged 
exceptional on this 
dimension. 

High efficacy was the 
norm with about 15% of 
the schools judged to be 
above average. 



High participation In ' High participation In 
planning was reported in planning was reported in 
over 75Z of the schools. over 80Z of the schools. 



Teacher autonomy was 
judged to be above 
average In 7511; of the 



Teacher autonomy vas 
judged to be above 
average In about 66Z of 
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Attributes ladlcators Coaditloas la Conditions In 

high schools schools for young adolescents 



Sevards and Incen- 
tives for teachers 



CoQcentration on 
academic learning 
time 
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influence in the school schools and exceptional 

in about lOZ. 

' Overall staff influence 
was judged higher than 
average in most schools. 

' Slightly less than 50Z 
of the schools were 
judged to be above 
average in their 
attention to rewards 
and incentives for 
teacher. Only a few 
were judged 
exceptional. 

' About 80Z of the schools 
described specific 
recognition policies or 
activities. 

About 80Z of the schools 
provided opportunities 
for advanced study. 



' Site visitor report on 
teacher perceptions 

* Applicants* descriptions 
of policies and 
procedures 

^ Assessment of overall 
reward and incentive 
structure 



* Classroom obsemtions 

Applicant reports on 
actions to ^."lease 
instructional time 

' Estimates of homework by 
students 



* Site visitors reported 
almost all classes began 
on time and worked to 
the end. "On task" 
behavior was judged to 
be high in nearly 90Z of 
the schools. There were 
few disruptions. 



the schools and 
exceptional in about one 
in eight. 



' About 65Z of the 
schools were judged 
above average in their 
attention to rewards and 
incentives for teachers. 
Slightly above lOZ were 
judged exceptional. 

' Almost all of the 
schools had specific 
recognition policies or 
activities. 

' Only a third of the 
schools described 
opportunities for 
advanced study. 

Site visitors reported 
classes began on time 
and students worked 
to the end. "On task" 
behavior was judged to 
be high in about 65Z of 
the schools. There were 
few disruptions. 
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Attributes lodlcators CoDdltloas la Condltioas la 

high schools schools for youag adolescents 



Positive school 
climate 



' Atteadance data for 
staff and studeatsi data 
oa dlscipliae 

' Staff perceptioas 



Akost all schools 
reported having homework 
policies, but studeat 
estimates varied widely. 

School climate was rated 
as exceptloaal in aearly 
50Z of the schools and 
above average in almost 
all of them. 



Almost all schools 
reported having homework 
policies, but studeat 
estimates varied widely. 

School climate was rated 
as exceptional in a 
25Z of the schools 
and above average la 
almost all of them. 



^ Student perceptioas 

' Site visitor 
obsenatioas on climate, 
teacher-student 
relations, facilities, 
etc. 



' School spirit was 
identified as a problem 
in about 40Z of the 
schools, but most claimed 
to have resolved it. 

' Studeat attendance 
averaged about 94Z, with 
only kl of the schools 
reporting average 
atteadance below 90Z. 



Schools spirit was 
identified as a problem 
in about 152 of the 
schools but most claimed 
to have resolved it. 

Studeat atteadance 
averaged over 94Z with 
only 11 of the schools 
reporting average 
atu«.ndance below 90t. 



" Teacher aCteadaace 
averaged 95Z with oaly 
II of the schools 
reportiag average 
atteadance below 90Z. 



Teacher atteadance 
averaged about 95Z with 
no schools reporting 
average attendance under 
90Z. 
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Attributes Indicators Conditions in Conditions in 

high schools schools for young adolescents 



Administrative 
leadership 



o Vell-articulated 
curriculuD 



' Inteniews with staff 
and parents 

* Inteniews with 
administrators 

' Applicant's description 
OF administrative roles 

' Assessment of 
administrative 
Involvement in 
instruction 

" Applicants' descriptions 
of articulation 
procedures 

• Site visitors' 
inteniews with teachers 
in special programs 



Principals averaged over ' Principal, averaged over 
7 years of service. 7 years of service. 

Over 20Z had in excess About M had in excess 
of 10 years of senlce, of 10 years of service. 



° Principals were judged 
to be highly involved in 
instruction in about 
half of the schools. 



All applicants claimed 
to have articulation 
procedures and almost 
all claimed curriculum 
review procedures. 
Communication among 
teaching staff was 
judged to be above 
average in more than 7511; 
of the schools and there 
were few Instances of 
interdisciplinary 
teaching or inter- 
departmental 
cooperation. 



Principals were judged 
to be highly Involved in 
instruction in about 601 
of the schools and their 
Involvement was judged 
exceptional in about \5X 
of the schools. 



Almost all applicants 
claimed to have 
curriculum articulation 
and review procedures. 
Yet communication among 
teaching staff was 
judged to be above 
average in slightly over 
50Z of the schools. More 
than 50Z of the schools 
reported some form of 
team teaching. 
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AccribuCM Indicators Coodlclons in CondlcloDB in 

high schools schools for youag adolescents 



EvaluatioQ for 

iascruccional 

luproveneot 



* Description of testing 
progran 

* Exanples of uses of test 
data 

' Mechanlsns for 
evaluation described 



Over 95X of the schools 
reported use of 
standardized testing 
programs. 

The number of schools 
using ffllnlDum competency 
test measured from 70Z 
In 1983 to m In 1985. 

Over 902 of the schools 
described formal 
curriculum review 
procedures. 



Utilization of 
evaluations was Judged 
to be above average In 
more than half of the 
schools. 



' Over 95Z of the schools 
reported use of 
standardized testing 
programs. 

' The number of schools 
using minimum 
competency tests 
Increased from 63Z In 
1983 to76;iinl985. 

" Over 95Z of the schools 
described formal 
curriculum review 
procedures. 

' Utilization of 
evaluations was judged 
to be above average In 
about 40Z of the 
schools. 



Communication of 
evaluation results to 
the public was Judged 
strong In slightly less 
than half of the 
schools. 



Communication of 
evaluation results to 
the public was Judged 
strong In about 40Z of 
the schools. 
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AcCYibuCH ladicBtors CoodicioDS la Coadltions Id 

high schools schools for young ttdolesceocs 



Comnuaicy support sad 
iovolvouoc 



* Fareocs' percepcioas 

' Teachirs* percepcioos 

' Applicants' dascriptlons 
of DachaQlsn for paraac, 
conuaity, and business 
involvBoanc 

* Assessnenc of overall 
commuaity role in the 
schools 



Faranc participation was 
Judged to be above 
average in BOX of the 
schools and exceptional 
in 151 of theo, 

School/comunity rela- 
tions were identified as 
having been a problen by 
half of the schools but 
in 852 of these cases > 
it was described as a 
problem overcooe and 
turned into a strength. 

The activity of business 
and civic organizations 
was judged to be above 
average In over two - 
thirds of the schools 
and the data suggest 
growing involvement in 
the schools from 1983 to 
1985. 



' Farent participation was 
Judged above average in 
about 60X of the schools 
and exceptional in about 

' School/community 
relations were 
identified as having 
been a problem by M of 
the schoolsi but in 15% 
of these cases, it was 
identified as a problem 
overcome and listed as a 
strength. 

The activity of business 
and civic organizations 
was Judged to be above 
average in about half of 
the schools. 
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Most Comnon Strengths of the Schools 



Some of the attributes of success were well-developed in most of the 
schools. For example » student discipline seemed above average in all but a 
few schools. Many schools reported that discipline had been a concern in 
the past but they had been able to resolve their disciplinary problems. 
Extra-curricular participation also was a common strength. Reported rates 
of participation were very high and most schools offered a wide range of 
extra-curricular activities. Many schools stressed participation because 
they saw it as a source of student motivation and commitment to the school that 
carried over into the classroom. Many innovative ways of attracting student 
interest and building lines between academic and extra-curricular pursuits were 
reported. Similarly » three-quarters of the schools appeared to give unusual 
attention to rewarding and recognizing student behavior and performance in 
academics and other pursuits. 

Almost all of the schools were Judged to have environments or climates 
that were above average or exceptional. Some schools reported that school 
spirit had once been a problem but they had taken steps to restore enthusiasm. 
All of the schools reported high rates of student and teacher attendance. The 
schools also appear to be above average in their attention to academic learning 
time. Many had taken positive steps to ensure that more time was devoted to 
instruction and that it was effectively used. Simllarlyt teacher efficacy was 
Judged to be a tremendous strength in these schools » with high teacher 
participation in planning » high levels of professional autonomy » and overall 
high morale. Finally » community support* including parental involvement » also 
was Judged to be a common strength. 

On other attributes such as the presence and use of clear goals » monitoring 
of student progress » teacher rewards and incentives 9 administrative leadership » 
and evaluation for instructional Improvement there was greater variation. 
Slightly over half of the schools appeared to be strong on these dimensions while 
some were quite conventional. 

For some variables such as the degree of staff and community consensus on 
goals » techniques of monitoring of student progress* the actual articulation of 
the curriculum* the style and influence of the principals and the amount of 
parent participation » the information available to the analysts was often 
incomplete or hard to assess. 

High Schools and Schools for Young Adolescents 

The similarities between the high schools and schools for young adolescents 
in table III. 2 are more striking than their differences. On 8 of the 14 
attributes » the proportion of the 2 types of schools Judged to be above average 
or exceptional was similar. Nevertheless » there are interesting variations in 
the data. Schools for young adolescents appear to be less likely to suffer from 
serious discipline problems and report fewer problems with school spirit. They 
also are less likely to have active student governments and they (not 
surprisingly) give their younger students less freedom. However » they also seem 
to give more attention to student and teacher rewards. And they seem to have 
better internal communication^ perhaps due to their smaller size and the 
widespread use of team teaching in middle schools. 
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High schools report more school spirit and community support problems than 
schools for young adolescents. All in all» differences in the basic data and in 
the strength of the attributes appear to be minor. The same basic organizational 
conditions seem to characterize success in both types of schools. 

Other Characteristics Associated With Success 

Site visitors reported some other common elements related to success. 
Among these were: 

^ the Importance of recruiting and keeping good people » as principals 
and as teachers; 

^ the contribution of adults who understood and liked adolescents and 
were responsive to their developmental needs; 

^ the roles that department chairs » team leaders » and teachers played in 
the schools in providing leadership and coordination; 

^ the degree of autonomy that a school staff had to take ownership over 
a school 9 identify and solve problems » and take risks to improve the 
school; 

^ a concern for all students » including those who were labeled 
"average"; 

* the effort to create good working conditions for both staff and 
students; 

^ the extra effort and time given by staff outside of the class — and 
often outside of school hours — to advise » tutor » and simply support 
students; 

^ the importance of the presence of a nucleus of able students whose 
performance set the pace and tone for the school; and 

^ the remarkable and deep faith that persists in the value of the 

comprehensive high school as an institution that can integrate and 
provide optimal opportunity to all students. 

In reviewing the files on the schools » the data on the 14 attributes and 
other variables! and examining the summations of the site visits » some powerful 
themes emerged that seemed to capture and describe some of the dynamics of 
success. These themes will be developed in the next section using examples from 
the schools to illustrate how they are developed and maintained. 
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IV* The Dynamics of Success 



Successful secondary schools are not static; they are vital, dynamic 
institutions. They are clear about their purposes. They actively pursue their 
goals, addressing and overcoming obstacles that would deter those whose 
resolutions are less firm. Their leaders insist on high standards and are 
willing to take risks to meet them. They provide excellent conditions fot 
teaching and, as a result, are able to assemble talented, dedicated staffs. 
Their hallmarks are a caring, positive environment and the creation of strong, 
supportive relationships between adults and adolescents. They open their doors 
to the public and build on the resources that are present in their communities. 

Vision. Leadership. Incentives. Caring. Action. These are slogans of 
success. In this section, nine themes will be developed that describe the 
flavor and character of these schools better than statistics or lists of 
attributes. The themes arise from analyses of data on school characteristics, 
reports by site visitors, and self-reports by the schools on factors 
contributing to success. They are similar to the attributes of success but also 
differ qualitatively in their focus on the importance of people, their talents, 
their energies, and their relationships. 

Each of the nine themes is supported with material taken from school 
applications or site visitor reports to illustrate how the themes are carried 
out In practice. These brief vignettes have been selected because they are 
typical of these schools and because of what they reveal about the dynamic and 
human dimensions of success. 

Clear Goals and Core Values 

A central feature of these schools is the sense of shared purpose among the 
faculty, students, parents, and community. This is the foundation upon which 
they have worked together to create a successful school. As one site visitor 
noted, "There is a consistency in the belief system." As might be expected, an 
operating consensus about goals and values cannot be constructed simply by 
reviewing lists of formal goal statements. In most cases, the written statements 
of goals prepared by these schools are no different than those found in most 
schools; they are full of the same abstract platitudes and educational ideals. 
What is different is that these statements are taken seriously and are translated 
into actions that affect day-to-day activities. A rural Northwest high school 
offers a clear example: 

We have five "desired student outcome goals" that were adopted by a 
school-community committee. They are reviewed annually, are in every 
year's staff handbook, and form the basis for all major curriculum 
decisions. They also form the basis for the accreditation visits and 
evaluation of the total school program. These goals are communicated 
directly to all students by the principal each year and by all staff 
before each semester's advisory session. They form the basis for all 
student scheduling and counseling sessions. The goals are elaborated 
in a weekly newspaper column by the principal and a quarterly newsletter 
to parents. 
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What makes the goals come alive so that they are not Just put on a shelf to 
be paraded out at accreditation time? Part of the answer to this question lies 
in the commitment of policy makers and administrators to follow up and assess 
progress toward goals. These schools make use of data and input from multiple 
sources to constantly refine and redefine their goals as accounts from two 
schools clearly illustrate: 

The school's goal setting begins with the principal's evaluation of 
year-end recommendations » evaluation by the community/ teacher/student 
committees 9 students cabinet report » PTA Board recommendations » and 
parent/student questionnaires developed in conjunction with special 
projects. The district goals snt annually by administrators* are 
reviewed* as well as test results* later student achievement in high 
school* and community feedback. Proposed goals are directly related 
to identified student needs. While yearly goals are discussed in 
the first faculty meeting of the year and the department chairperson's 
first meeting* there is a continuing emphasis throughout the year upon 
revision of goals to meet changing student needs. 

The Instructional goals have been addressed and developed through 
faculty meetings* class meetings* open meetings for parents* and 
teacher-advisory meetings. Some of these goals were planned topics 
at faculty/Board of Education dialogue breakfasts. In every endeavor* 
whether It be academic or extracurricular* these goals are explained* 
discussed* pursued and refined by students* teachers* and parents. 

Not only is there a dynamic character to the formation of the goals but 
also there are active efforts to make sure that the school community knows about 
the goals: 

The school goals are introduced to incoming students and their 
parents by administrators appearing at elementary school parent 
orientation meetings and graduations* as well as by a mailed 
pamphlet designed to familiarize parents and students with goals 
and expectations. Students discuss school goals* departmental 
goals* and disciplinary expectations within their classes the first 
week of school* and Back to School Night features a parent 
discussion of school and class goals. The District Curriculum 
Study Committees reconsider goals in currlcular areas and provide 
assistance In articulating programs among levels. The success in 
Implementing goals In the last two years is in part due to the 
clarity of the goals and the creative response of the staff and 
community in experimenting with activities that meet those goals. 

One of the turnaround schools selected by the recognition program 
attributes its success to a set of clearly written goals. In the words of the 
principal* "Common goals are a must. All actions can be related to those goals* 
and everyone understands why things are being done in a certain manner." An 
urban school facing many problems used resources from a Danforth Foundation 
grant to align its curriculum and governance structure with 12 democratic 
principles. The school maintains much of its success is attributable to a 
conscientious effort to apply these principles in every aspect of school life. 



Perhaps the most Important role these goals can play Is defining a clear 
vision for the school. One of the biggest challenges facing the Nation's 
secondary schools is regaining a sense of purpose or mission. The commitment to 
the concept of the comprehensive high school sometimes has meant that secondary 
schools have been pressured to be all things to all people an impossible 
task« By articulating a set of goals » schools are forced to set some 
prioritiest which» in tum» help establish a clear identity» a significant 
characteristic of these unusually successful schools. These institutional 
identities vary markedly as these two quite different examples reveal: 

I am deeply committed to improving the quality of human interac- 
tions within our school and district. I believe we will continue 
to Improve as long as we keep this as our highest internal value. 
Specificallyt I believe every adult is a role model and must be 
aware of his/her influence on young minds. Ted Sizer said that 
when two or more of us are gathered t values are being transmitted. 
My goal is to send a clear message to everyone that caring t 
commitment » responsibility » love of learning t self-disciplinet and 
initiative are values that this school deeply* sincerely believes 
in. It is every person's responsibility to model these behaviors 
inside the classroom and outside. I want these modeled behaviors 
to so permeate our school climate that a person cannot speak of the 
school without also describing these as "what we are." 

The vision of this school is to use the scientific process as a 
fundamental learning strategy* a means through which to develop 
critical thinking and problems-solving skills* and a method for 
use in gathering and organizing data. Whether the subject is 
language arts* social studies* math* science* or computer 
study* students are taught to approach the available learning 
through the discipline of science. By developing a command of 
the scientific process* skills of observing* classifying* 
hypothesizing* inferring* communicating* analyzing* and :oblem 
solving* students gain the desire and means to discover ^nd 
learn throughout life. 

It is the clarity and power of the vision that establishes a unique Identity for 
the school and strengthens the bonds of loyalty among meoobers of the school 
comiminity. 

It is Important to stress that vision alone will not bring success to a 
school. Vision must be accompanied by action. In the above example of a school 
for young adolescents where the scientific process was used as the fundamental 
learning strategy* this Northeastern school board worked closely with the local 
zoological society to build a school on the zoo grounds. Sharing Joint.ly in the 
planning* financing* and designing of the school program* the zoo is aviuilable to 
the school on a daily basis. Students have exposure to experiences such as 
observing a bison giving birth and participating in a zebra autopsy and are abl«. 
to do field work on a regular basis. 



Two additional examples of how principals have translated their visions 
into constructive actions also illustrate how programs for all students » not 
Just for the academically talented » can be created: 

This school enjoys an outstanding reputation for its work with the 
academically talented students. The number of National Merit 
Finalists and Commended Students » unusually high scores on Advanced 
Placement exams » successful academic teams, national and international 
winners in chemistry competitions, large number of academic 
scholarships, and so forth. Justify the school's reputation for its 
work with the academically talented student. The principal's vision, 
however, goes beyond success with these very capable students. Even 
though these progreuns are being closely monitored and the school is 
in search of ways to improve them, the principal has a mission to 
see that the programs for all students are comparable to the ones 
for the academically talented students. The results are that in 
mathematics the enrollment has increased from 64 percent of the 
student body to over 90 percent. The chemistry course, entitled, 
"Chemistry for the Other Half," has received national recognition. 
A full-time counselor was employed to work with no more than 15 
students at a time to place order in their lives. Many of these 
students are responding positively in their academic studies. A new 
work-study program was Implemented. This program brings the students 
in contact with the community. In addition to adding courses, an 
in-service program to help teachers better work with the third- 
quartile students has been implemented. Teachers have had workshops 
in the Myers-Briggs Learning Styles, Rita Dunn Learning Styles, and 
Madeline Hunter Teaching Techniques. A program of having teachers 
visit each other within the building is in progress. 

The principal holds a vision of a school without failure. He is 
working toward success and recognition for all students. This 
vision is realized by: (1) a triangular approach to school 
improvement* This involves teachers, students, and parents 
interacting with one another around priority learning goals; 
(2) seeking improvement in parent involvement; (3) continuing 
growth in curriculum and instruction, staff development is being 
offered to Improve the skills of teaching for staff and the skills 
of learning for students; (4) continuing to place an emphasis on 
student self-concept and esteem to undergird a solid academic program; 
and (5) continuing to expand extracurricular activities as a priority 
activity. To make places where every student can feel comfortable, 
establish relationships, and grow is a final priority. 

A vision, a shared philosophy, forms the basis for decisive action and the 
creation of a shared moral order. These are essential ingredients of successful 
schools. They often are the result of strong leadership and they lead to the 
creation of a community in which educational leadership and progress can be 
sustained. 



Leadership In Action 

The effective schools literature emphasizes the role of strong Instruc- 
tional leadership In schools (Edmonds, 1979; Welllsch, MacQueen, Carrlere & 
Duck, 1978; D^Amlco, 1982). However, this literature sheds little light on the 
forms that effective leadership takes In secondary schools or the roles or tasks 
that leaders assume In these schools. While there has been some Investigation 
of the role of principals and Instructional leaders In elementary' schools, there 
are reasons for caution In applying these findings to larger and more complex 
secondary settings. The qualities, skills, and styles that make for good 
leaders In small schools with sharply defined goals may not suffice In 
comprehensive secondary schools that must pursue multiple goals and must seek 
the commitment, respect, and trust of diverse faculties and equally diverse 
student bodies # 

Leadership played a critical role In the schools selected for national 
recognition and the key actor was typically the principal. Parents, students, 
and teachers were unanimous In citing the principal as a major factor In their 
schools* success. While certainly many other factors also contribute to school 
success. It was typically the principal who provided the vision and the energy to 
create and maintain the conditions essential to sv^ccess. Typically, they were a 
major force In Initiating Improvements and lr> encouraging, supporting, and 
Integrating faculty Initiatives. In almost every case, the principal was the 
catalyst and at the center of the action. They were Innovative, enthusiastic, 
creative, and knowledgeable. It was usually the principal, who set the tone, who 
was the prime force In creating a positive climate for teaching and learning. 
Their commitment to excellence was a major force In their schools. 

What Is most striking about this collection of schools Is the diversity of 
leadership styles. No one leadership style appears to be dominant. There are 
tremendous differences In the ways In which principals lead their schools. What 
seems to matter most Is the fit between the style of the principal and the 
various subcultures In the school community. In some cases, there are dynamic, 
powerful principals who seem to be everywhere and orchestrating everything; for 
examplet In a Southeastern school: 

The teachers credit the principal with the good morale among the 
faculty. They Indicated that he was so positive and up-beat that 
It was Impossible to get down on kids or on the school. . .Parents, 
students • and faculty give much credit to the principal. He Is 
always around, he Is positive, fair, color blind (a racially 
diverse school), firm, and consistent. He keeps looking for new 
projects and new ways to improve the school. 

In other cases » the principals are colleglal and low-key, relying on persuasion, 
delegation, and their ability to select and develc*^ strong faculty members, as 
In this report from a large, suburban, west coast high school: 

[The principal] was excited about the fact that the school has returned the 
dignity of the teaching profession to teachers. Teachers at this school 
are not burned out but, on the contrary, are excited and stimulated. 
Again, teachers are buying Into this school and are In control of the 
school* 8 destiny. They know they are accountable for their actions and 
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imiat assume responsibility • This is her "role-reversal" theme. 
There is clear leadership emerging and developing among the 
faculty because of the fact that they have had assignments in 
terms of school reform and are responsible for the success of 
these particular actions. She thinks there is an impressive 
"critical mass" of leading faculty at the school in a position 
to make even more exciting things happen. 

Principals generally are the ones who articulate the mission of the 
school and who offer a vision of its future. This role was aptly 
described by faculty members in one large urban high school who wrote: 

Our principal articulates the goals (of our school) clearly so 
all staff are aware of priorities. He works to keep the goals in 
focus by reinforcing them in faculty meetings and the principal's 
newsletter. Most Importantly, he models his expectations. Improving 
instruction is our number one goal. The principal emphasizes and 
models this expectation by making frequent classroom visitations, 
supporting appropriate staff development, and allocating much of 
his time and energy for our instructional programs. He recognizes 
and reinforces good instruction through formal avenues and by 
personal intervention. His credibility as an instructional leader 
is enhanced by his active participation in staff development as a 
presenter of clinical instruction precepts. The staff are aware 
that their principal not only values good Instruction, but knows 
what it is and practices it himself. 

Successful principals understand their major constituencies — students, 
staff, parents, and central office and are able to work effectively with each 
one (Richardson & Barbe, in press). They see each group as Important with 
legitimate interests that must be attended to. They believe that each group 
wants the best for students although they often may disagree about what it is or 
how to provide it. These principals appreciate their roles as decision makers, 
spokespersons, arbitrators, and facilitators and have good instincts for which 
role to play in a given situation. They understand the importance of shared 
goals and values but recognize that there will be legitimate differences In 
views among and within the key constituencies. They are willing to share 
leadership but they also are willing to serve as the final gate keepers and 
decision makers when conflicts develop among the subcultures of the school 
community. They are trusted and respected by all groups because it is clear 
from their behavior and their decisions that they seek to serve the interests of 
students and the school. Thus, they can make difficult decisions without 
fragmenting the school community. 

When asked about the principal's leadership, the quality most often cited 
by students, teachers, and parents was fairness. They cited cases where the 
principal had to arbitrate the interests of students, parents, staff, and the 
central office. They felt their principals' decisions were predictable and 
legitimate because they were based on the concept of student welfare. Principals 
may even bend the rules or modify a policy to further student welfare. This is 
accepted because the principal is accepted as a student advocate who works with 
all groups to further the interests of students. 
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These principals work to create the best possible conditions for all 
students as in the case of a Midvestem principal who believes that every 
student needs a "trump card/* something the student does well enough to earn the 
respect of his/her peers: 

In addition to the effort to help all students enjoy academic 
successes » the realization is that there will probably not be 
enough academic trump cards to go around* In response to this» 
the principal is making an effort to expand the student activities 
program to enlarge the number of potential student trump cards. 
During the last four years* several activities have been added to 
the program* including soccer for both boys and girls* golf 
for boys* speech and debate* student leadership programs* expanded 
music activities* and a host of academic and service clubs. 
Efforts are underway to enlarge and Improve the athletic* music* 
club* and other activities. The desire is that someday every student 
will be involved. 

The principals also reach out to their faculties as demonstrated by a 
report from a site visit to a large suburban school: 

It is in this area (curriculum development) that the faculty have 
the greatest say. Again* both the administration and the faculty 
confirm that this expanded faculty authority and accountability 
does not occur because of acquiescence on the part of the principal. 
No* the principal leads* directs* encourages* stimulates faculty to 
simply meet what she believes have always been traditional 
responsibilities for faculty. I must add that I have not seen a 
more successful model of "faculty ownership" in my visits this year. 
Faculty are debating among themselves and on occasion* with the site 
Improvement committee (parents* students* teachers) on such matters 
as the design and Inqilementation of new courses* cross-*curriculum 
development areas* and so forth. Faculty* as a result of intensive 
inservice training* have become proficient in assuming leadership 
for such work in my opinion. The faculty are assertive yet interactive 
with one another and with the administration. 

Leadership in secondary schools tends to be dispersed. All of the desired 
qualities and all of the necessary energy seldom reside in one person. In most 
of the schools* there are a number of people who can and do take leadership roles 
at different times. These examples run counter to a simple version of the "great 
man/woman" theory. A midwestem urban high school illustrates one form of 
dispersed leadership: 

There are three assistant principals* called "lead teachers" who 
divide the administrative and counseling functions. Teachers have 
immediate access to each of them. These people are highly visible in 
the building and are always available to the staff. The staff feels 
that they are encouraged to provide input on school policy* programs* 
curriculum* and activities almost on a day-to«-day basis. Teachers 
actually develop the courses and the programs* adhering to district 
guidelines* and subject to approval by the lead teachers. There are 
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periodic meetings of teachers and administrators to develop strategies 
to work on motivational and behavioral problems of students. Teachers 
participate in developing inservice programs. There is frequent 
referral and cross-counseling between teachers and lead teachers. 
They feel they work together as a "team'' or "family." Teachers know 
their fellow teachers quite intimately. Each Friday morning, teachers 
meet as a group to discuss various aspects of the school's program with 
lead teachers and the principal. 

Often » administrative leadership is provided by a team that works 
cooperatively on a common agenda* as in the example: 

The administrative team believes the following basic ideals are 
critical to sustaining improvement. 1) Happy people produce good 
results. 2) That which is reinforced will tend to happen again. 3) 
The best way to communicate is one-to-one » face-to-face. With these 
ideas in mind» the administrative team attenqpts to do a great deal of 
managing by walking around. It is felt that being visible is very 
ii)q>ortant» thereforet each of the six administrative team members 
expects to accomplish the following each and every day: 1) spend 
between 7:45 and 8:10 each morning walking from classroom to 
classroom in a designated area of the building talking to teachers. 
2) Being in the halls at a designated location between each period of 
the school day. 3) Spending at least one other hour a day walking 
around the building. 

In other schools these "leadership teams" include department heads » members 
of school improvement committees or advisory councils, and respected members of 
the faculty. Such teams may be formally structured or informal. What is clear 
is that many individuals take on leadership roles in successful schools » that the 
leaders change with the issue or situation. Always* however* there is the 
principal* developing and supporting these other school leaders* and orchestating 
their efforts into a harmonious whole that moves the school closer to its goals. 

At the heart of this is the ability of formal leaders in these schools to 
recognize the strengths of a diverse set of people and to allow those people to 
make maximum use of their skills. Good leaders develop other leaders. 

Control and Discretion 

An interesting debate has arisen in the organizational literature concerning 
effectiveness. One perspective maintains that tight control by managers (i.e.* 
principals) is a key element of organizational success. An alternative view 
promotes decentralization and discretion as means to Improve organizational 
performance. Recent research in the business sector* particular the popular work 
of Peters and Waterman (1982) indicates that creative combinations of control and 
discretion may distinguish the organization of work in the most successful 
companies. These companies* it is agreed* define their core values and tightly 
control or monitor decisions and outcomes concerning those values* but they 
delegate other decisions — particularly about means — to those i^o must carry 
out the work. This notion of simultaneous "loose-tight" properties in 
organizations has not escaped the notice of educational researchers (Firestone & 
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Wilson, 1985; Clark, Lotto & Astuto, 1984). However, little empirical evidence 
has been gathered to support the claims. The data from these unusually 
successful secondary schools support the notion that productive schools exhibit 
this pattern of control and discretion, or simultaneous looseness and tightness, 
described by Peters and Waterman. 

There are at IbuSt three ways in which principals in these schools exercise 
control. First, they aggressively monitor the school's operation. This 
monitoring includes reviews of many different data sources as the following two 
examples from a school for young adolescents and a high school indicate: 

On a rotating basis departments regularly undergo a thorough review 
of objectives , instructional materials, and teaching approaches. 
Teachers, administrators, school board members, parents, and 
concerned citizens participate in the process. Recommendations 
become goal statements for that department for the subsequent year. 
Parent checklists on various aspects of school effectiveness are 
administered at Open House, in a mld<-year newsletter and In June. 
Ninth graders complete an exit evaluation of instructional and 
organizational aspects of our school program. Our standardized test 
scores are evaluated on a regular basis to monitor instructional 
effectiveness. We also update our North Central Association 
accreditation data on an annual basis. 

At the end of each term, students coiiq[>lete a survey about their 
attitudes and opinions of the school. The results of those 
surveyr; are compiled and compared to previous results. We feel 
it is essential to request student input on atmosphere, course 
offerings, and community perceptions. .. .The school also keeps 
extensive records on student progress. .. .An extensive graduate 
follow-up study was done during the past year. The purpose of 
the study was to assess the specific value of subject areas 
taught, to get input from graduates on organizational style, to 
discover career choices made by former students so that staff 
could evaluate the vocational career exploration programs, to 
determine what post-graduate training programs former students 
pursue, and to find out if graduates feel prepared for educa- 
tional programs or Job areas they have sought. 

By keeping their fingers on the pulse of the organization, these school 
managers are in a better position to sense needed changes. 

A second way that control Is maintained in through careful articulation and 
management of the curriculum across subjects, grades, and schools. In many of 
the schools, particularly those for young adolescents, curriculum guides ars 
quite detailed. Scope and sequence charts, K-12, are developed for every course 
where it Is appropriate. The administration uses the guides to monitor the 
Implementation of curriculum. Principals also participate in the evaluation of 
curriculum. In an urban mldwestem high school, the principal has put in place a 
six-year cycle of curriculum review and participates actively In the evaluation 
of programs. More typically, however, these functions, are carried out by 
department chairs or district supervisors working with curriculum committees. 
The resulting skill arrays and guidelines are used by administrators to ensure 
that the written curriculum is actually taught. 
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The final way In which adminatrative control is exercised comes from 
thoughtful and careful supervision of the teaching staff. Administrators in 
these schools take the supervicion and evaluation process seriously and use it as 
a means to Improve the quality of teaching. At the same time* they are not 
afraid to remove \mproductive teachers. 

Not all of the schools in the recognition program have such controls in 
place. In fact» only a minority of the schools assertively employ all three of 
these management controls over quality. Some schools appear to play little 
attention to data other then standardized testing. Some leiive curricular matters 
to relatively autonomous departments ort in the extreme cases t to individual 
teachers. In some of the high schools » experienced teachers are evaluated only 
once every 5 years. Yet the trend seems to be toward tighter management in these 
areas. Many schools reported new initiatives to monitor Important indicators t 
gain more control over the curriculum» and do more effective supervision (often 
citing research on effective teaching as a basis for the change). 

The flip side of the coin is that teachers in these schools also have a 
great deal of autonomy in how they do their work. These schoolo appear to be 
more flexible in defining roles and authority relations. An excellent example of 
this comes from a school for young adolescents in New England: 

Curriculum guides are written by teachers and are comprehensive 
descriptions of instructional objectives and content activitiles. 
Curriculum assessment occurs on a planned cycle and is directed by 
teachers. .. .The responsibility for the discipline policy Is shared 
by teachers* administrators » and the Board of Education. Teachera 
are deeply involved in the identification and evaluation of issues 
affecting the school. We have standing committees addressing 
discipline» attendance* coiiq>uters» energy, community volunteers, and 
substitute teachers. Two new committees this year deal with 
social/emotional needs of students. 

In such an environment the teachers have a sense of control over their 
work. The site visitor, commenting on the above school, suggested: 

Teachers have been given great liberties in teaching strategies and 
experimental ideas. The two teaching teams have a common planning 
time which gives them an opportunity for developing a mini school- 
wlthin-a-school program. They decide grouping patterns, the 
schedule, the length of classes and the rotation of classes. I 
found teachers were using the liberty they had in very effective 
ways* I felt from my observations that the faculty knew they had 
ownership over the way this school is run. 

A critical component of discretion in this case is its collective nature. 
A common characteristic of secondary teaching is that teachers have lots of 
flexibility in choosing how they interpret and implement curricular guidelines 
and Instructional strategies within their classroom. Rather than being 
uplifting, this kind of autonomy is often very isolating (Lortie, 1975). 
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Rather than having this Isolating and alienating form of Individual 
autononqr, teachers In these schools frequently reported a sense of collective 
responsibility and accomplishment. There Is a culture of colleglallty directed 
by common goals that creates a strong sense of efficacy. One site visitor, 
describing a midwest em Junior high school* offered an example of how this 
works t 

There are many formal » and even more Informal mechanisms for 
communication* planning* and curriculum development. First » there 
Is a common planning period for all teachers In each team. Second* 
each team meets once/week with the learning coordinator and selected 
members of the resource team to plan* discuss* coordinate* or 
whatever. Third* the team organization* Itself* fosters 
communication and planning among meoabers within teams. Fourth* the 
open corridor architecture of the school fosters an open environment 
which forces teacher Interaction* cross class observation* and so 
forth. Teachers physically cannot Isolate themselves In a 
classroom; there are no doors to shut! 

From year to year* the members of each team are rotated* so over 
time* the ethos of the program and cohenslon among the staff Is 
strengthened and reinforced ~ cliques are harder to form. 

The teachers said that because of all of the above* there Is 
constant communication among teachers* within teams* across 
grades and across subject areas. The teams also "force" 
Interdisciplinary discussion. 

Faced with public demands for even higher levels of performance and often 
with serious resource constraints* these unusually successful secondary 
schools are searching for a balance between control and discretion that will 
enhance their efficiency without harming the vitality and sense of community 
that have made them successful. To err on the one side brings Increased 
bureaucracy and reduced teacher effort and professionalism. To err on the 
other risks fragmentation of program* Isolation of teachers* and often 
alienated or lost students. 

Good People and a Good Environment 

The quality of teaching staff was the most frequent response to the 
question In the nomination form about conditions contributing to success In 
schools for young adolescents. It was the fourth-ranked Item In high school 
responses to the same question* ranking below having a comprehensive program* 
school pride* and parent support. However* students at both levels told site 
visitors that It was the quality of the staff that was most liq)ortant In 
understanding why their schools were good schools. 

While coiiq[>lete data on the credentials of the school staffs are not 
available* many schools reported high percentages with master's degrees or 
better. And many highlighted their low turnover. Indeed* a serious concern In 
some of the these schools was the replacement of aging Individuals whose 
credentials* backgrounds* and Intellectual abilities were not readily replaced In 
today's market. 
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Nevertheless i these successful secondary schools have been effective in 
recruiting and holding on to talented teachers and administrators and are 
likely to continue to be more successful than their competitors. In some 
cases 9 schools with long traditions of excellence have been able to use 
surrounding schools as sources of staff and to avoid hiring inexperienced 
teachers. The principal in one such school told a site visitor that it was 
not salary that most attracted the teachers but the better working conditions* 
including the opportunity to work with talented professionals. 

What are the conditions that attract talent? Obviouslyt salaries really 
are important and most of the recognized schools offer salaries that are 
highly competitive iu their regions. Tet there are other factors that are 
equally Important. One of these is a sense of belonging, feeling part of an 
institution whose goals and values one shares. There is satisfaction in being 
part of a group that has direction and elan. A new mldwestern high school 
illustrates this point: 

The building of the strong staff began by working with volunteers 
from the existing staff and then going through an extensive screening 
process in which the principal personally talked with many 
individuals about their reasons for wanting to come to the school and 
how they would be expected to behave when they got there. For 
example, staff were told clearly that they would be expected to know 
kids personally, to be in the halls, to be accessible and to be 
available to kids for a full day. This challenge resulted in a good 
deal of self -select ion. Once staff were chosen, the question of 
identity and tradition were dealt with in Joint staff planning. The 
staff met, discussed exactly what would be required and reinforced 
one another In always holding high expectations for students and 
demanding excellent performance. 

A second factor is respect, a sense of dignity that comes with being 
regarded with deference and esteem by colleagues, students, and community 
members. Over and over again, teachers told site visitors that respect for 
teaching was important to school success as in this middle nchool: 

(Teachers) feel that the school administration allows them to make 
responsible Judgments and act in accordance with those Judgments. 
When I asked the teachers who made most of the important decisions 
about curriculum, budget, discipline, instruction and resources, 
their responses were unanimous: "We do." One teacher told me, "In 
this building, the teacher is the school executive." One feature of 
the school seems to illustrate that point well: during a planning 
period, teachers may leave the building. "Good teachers plan all 
the time," the principal told me. *Vhy should they have to do It 
for 48 minutes between 10 and 11 a.m.? They'll be better teachers 
if they can use that time to get to the bank and make the deposit 
they need to cover the mortgage payment. I Just treat them like the 
adults they are." And the teachers I speak with all appreciated 
that respect and trust. 

A third condition is a sense of autonomy and control over one's own work. 
People want some reasonable freedom of action to do their jobs as in this 
midwestem middle school: 
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A team structure, according to the teachers, permits a great deal of 
autonomy In the way teachers function* A team can even decide to 
schedule an Independent field trip without disrupting the rest of 
the school. Team meetings are an especially Important source of 
peer support for good teaching. One teacher said "The expectation 
that you will be a good teacher Is communicated clearly but subtly 
by your faculty colleagues." It Is clear, that the teachers expect 
one another to act professionally and competently. They are willing 
to help one another, but as one teacher put It, "We save little 
patience with people who don't want to be good." 

The teachers believe that the most Important decisions are made by 
the team and are simply facilitated by the principal. The style of 
administration encourages this notion. They told me "You don't feel 
threatened, yet you know someone Is In charge." They feel that they 
are "trusted to do a Job and expected to do It, so we do It." 

Another factor Is the opportunity for personal progress and growth. 
Working with stimulating people brings personal development. So do effective 
Inservlce programs, opportunities for pursuing advanced degrees, sabbaticals, 
serving on curriculum committees, and similar professional activities available 
to many teachers In these schools. 

A fifth Important aspect of the work environment Is the physical condition 
of the school. The age of the facility does not matter but Its condition does. 
Like everyone else, teachers want to feel safe and secure, they want to have 
usable and comfortable work space. These conditions vary In the recognized 
schools. Some are old, a few are run down due to lack of attention to 
maintenance. Others are new. Some were designed with teaching In mind, 
providing good office and meeting space, a variety of Instructional areas, and 
pleasant common areas. Clearly teachers working In spacious, attractive, well- 
lighted, and quiet buildings have an advantage. 

There are two other Important factors. One Is so significant • the 
recognition and rewards for teaching — that It will be treated separately. 
The other Is Influence. Teachers In these schools are able to Influence 
curriculum and school policy as examples from three schools Illustrate: 

(Teachers) work very closely together and meet each week to discuss 
curriculum development. Instructional Issues, and other aspects of 
the program. They feel they have ample opportunity for 
communication. These opportunities do extend across subject matter 
areas and grade levels. Advisors (lead teachers) consult with 
teachers quite frequently about curriculum and Instructional matters 
again citing the Friday morning "bridge clubs" which take place on a 
weekly schedule. Each member of the staff has equal Input on 
matters of policy such as hiring of new teachers, discipline, and 
budgetary matters. 

The faculty feel that they play the critical role In curriculum 
development and review. Teachers are Involved In the district's 
periodic review of curriculum. They also feel they are Influential 
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on other instructional and programmatic issues. In general » they 
see themselves as the initiators. Each department does its own 
curriculum planning. Summer support is provided for new projects. 
Individuals and departments prepare proposals in response to an RFP. 
There is review at the department level first then a district 
committee reviews them* rank orders themp and funds them to the 
limit of the budget. Examples of recent projects: a new marketing 
course f a law course t a photography programt an environmental design 
class which has since grown into a commercial art programp new 
computer classes, revision of the electronics curriculum* 
experimental English courses, and so forth. 

At all levels t teachers have opportunities to discuss and to provide 
significant input about all aspects of the school program. For 
example, every teacher is a member not only of a department but also 
of an advisement team. Within a subject matter department, a 
teacher also works with others whose teaching assignments are 
similar. At the same time, every teacher functions as an advisor 
and belongs to a cross-disciplinary advisement team. [This] allows 
teachers time to share: 1) their speciality content areas, 2) 
student and parent feedback, and 3) needs for change. 

Many of the schools come close to realizing all of these conditions. 
Staff in these schools would feel this description of a small town middle 
school applied to them: 

This school truly operates in a highly-skilled, professional **team** 
fashion. The teachers are very homogeneous and treat each other 
with high regard, dignity, and respect. They are all totally 
involved in every student and in the school's wide range of 
activities and events, both on and off the campus. Their lives are 
very much meshed with the lives of the students. They are truly a 
special breed of educator. 

Recognition and Rewards for Teaching 

A common complaint of public school teachers is that their efforts and 
their accomplishments frequently go unrecognized and unrewarded. When 
something goes wrong in a class, teachers say, they are held responsible; when 
things go well, they are usually ignored. To the degree that such conditions 
prevail in the public schools, they contribute to the lack of vitality and the 
mediocre performance that characterize far too many schools. Motivation dies 
and effort declines when individuals are not recognized and rewarded for their 
performance. 

Recognition means being singled out personally as a contributor to the 
school. Schools in the recognition program often used multiple forms of 
recognition, both formal and informal. For example, in one midwestem high 
school: 

Teachers are recognized during faculty meetings when "promising 
practices" are shared. Teachers are honored when selected by 
seniors to read their names at graduation. The F.T.O. sponsors a 
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"Find the Good and Praise It" project. This project encourages 
parents to compliment teachers for their successes. Outstanding 
teachers are honored by being featured as speakers at a special 
lecture series. The lecture series was started last year and» 
because of enthusiastic comnunity response, it is being continued 
this year. 

And in a Junior high in the same region of the country: 

The hallmark of this school is the extent to which everyone's 
activities are recognized and rewarded. Teachers are constantly 
receiving short notes from the principal (usually handwritten) 
thanking them for something special they may have done, no matter 
how small it may have seemed to them. Many times the thank you 
comes from something they didn't even think had been noticed. That, 
then, became the word used most often by the teacheis to describe 
life in the schools: they are noticed. The principal, parents, and 
students all seem to notice what they do and do not hesitate to 
thank them for their efforts. Teachers were especially pleased that 
the students noticed their efforts (a perception that was confirmed 
by my conversations with students). 

Teachers often told site visitors that the most important recognition comes 
from their peers. In some schools, even peer recognition is not left to chance 
as in a midwestem high school where: 

On Fridays, the first order of business at staff meetings is to 
discuss positive activities which occurred that week. At that time, 
staff members praise each other for exemplary teaching, effectively 
working with a difficult student, and for special accoiiq>lishments 
made throughout the week. 

The feeling of being appreciated by one's peers contributes to sustain^sd 
success. A site visitor to an urban high school described this process: 

As in most cases, faculty admit that most of the recognition and, 
appreciation they receive comes from their peers, their colleagues 
who best understand what it is faculty are trying to do. There is a 
mutual respect for one another. One faculty member pointed out that 
this is not to say that we don't offer criticism of one another's 
work but that it is in the spirit by which we recognize and 
appreciate each other's worth not only as professionals but as 
citizens of this school community* Faculty receive "stroking" from 
the administration and from students and less often from parents. 
They appreciate all of this. Graduates of the school, particularly 
in the last several years, have returned to express their 
appreciation. The city council has issued a proclamation commending 
the school for its designation of the contributions of faculty. 
"This school is simply on a roll," a teacher said. She meant to say 
that things will continue to get better because we really do 
understand the difference we are making and the difference is 
beginning to be appreciated more and more by everyone. 
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Many schools offered teachers more tangible awards to show their 
appreciation. These Included merit pay» stipends for professional develop- 
ment p promotions » and higher rank or status such as team leader or curriculum 
coordinator. For example» one southern high school offered Its teachers a 
range of rewards Including: 

1. "Teacher of the Year": $600 award sponsored by a local foundation. 
Selection Is by vote of the faculty. 

2. Outstanding Teacher Awards: Ten teachers are selected — by vote of 
peers 9 students » and administrators — for excellence based on 
criteria selected by the teachers* The Carnegie Grant received by 
our school In 1984 awarded these teachers $100 each. 

3. Kathy King Award: Each month one teacher Is selected to receive an 
award named In honor of a deceased teacher who displayed dedication* 
love» and concern for students. 

4. Career Ladder: Again referring to the State's merit system* 
teachers who qualify are awarded monetary bonuses that range from 
$2»000*$7»000. 

Another high school In the Midwest rewarded four excellent teachers annually wltl 
cash awards of $5»000 each. Cash awards were usually part of a broader strategy 
to recognize outstanding teaching bb In this report on a northeastern suburban 
high school: 

Staff say that they are both appreciated and recognized. They feel 
the students and their parents are appreciative and mentioned notes 
and feedback from returning students* The evaluations done by the 
administrators and chairpersons are often complimentary. There Is a 
merit pay system which has been In place for 25 years* Te«:.:'i£r 
enter the plan voluntarily and can earn up to $2*000 In metl'c pay. 
There are two district publications which give recognition to the 
activities and successes of teachers — one Internal and cc^e for t' e 
community* There Is a« liberal policy on attending conf et ::ace8 aQu 
being active professionally. There is support for course 
development and summer work on curriculum. The district ^itill 
provides sabbaticals. The parents provide a teacher reccxnl*^ 
tlon day* In sum* the staff members feel that the commun.^ ty 
and the administration value their efforts and as a result try 
to provide good conditions for teaching. 

Recognition when combined with the ether conditions that malce up a 
positive work climate Increases staff commitment to ths Institution and their 
willingness to make that extra effort on behalf of their students. Indeed* 
appreciation from current and fomei students was almost always mentioned by 
teachers as a particularly satisfying form of recognition. 

Positive Student-Teacher Relationships 

In successful aecc Ae- / schools* students work hard* and their levels of 
effort often are grea^ .r che^ those of their peers who attend less successful 
schools* Their enhanced motivation is in large part a consequence of their 
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relationships with adults within their schools. Leaders in these schools believe 
that teachers and administrators who like their students and who underatand the 
needs and problems of adolescents are better able to guide and motivate them. 
One principal expressed this philosophy clearly in his school's nomlvv^tion 
form: 

[T]raditionally elementary teachers love their students» and 
traditionally high school teachers love their subject matter. The 
vision is that one can be extremely well-qualified academiceT)y» and 
still love his or her students. This effort has two prongs^* First > 
teachers are encouraged to get close to their students in thv 
classroomt in activities » and even out of school. The second prong 
includes hiring only teachers who are capable of loving their 
students." 

Working conditions that permit frequent » task-oriented teacher-student 
interaction outside of the classroom contribute to the developme^^t of such 
relationships. Teachers who have offices or work places in which to meet with 
individual students or small groups can provide them with more personal attention 
and are likely to be more effective at motivating students to dc the work 
required to excel. 

In many of these scnools» teachers and students are provided with such 
opportunities to meet informally and can arrange meetings as need^.d during and 
after the school day. In some schools* students are free, when acv: in ria8s» to 
use the libraries » con^uter centers » or other school facilities oi to «eek out 
teachers for personal assistance. A site visitor* describing such a school, 
wrote: 

The work-oriented interactions among students and between stuaf:ats 
and staff seem to be more frequent than in many schools. Three 
contributing factors are the high motivation of the students, the 
freedom provided by the elimination of study halls* And the 
organization of major departments around resource or^ters which are 
open to the students. Students are able to use work dpace adjacent 
to departmental offices and get individual assistance with their 
work. There wer^ students in each of these areas whan I toured the 
building ana there were faculty working with them. There were 8 
students in the math area* for example* and a reception (with a 
cake) was being set up to honor students who won math competitions 
and awards. 

The atmosphere was relaxed and pleasant throughout the building. 
Students seemed very task-oriented and large numbers of them were 
found in the library* th^ resource areas* and the computer areas 
(there are computers accdssible to students in severe ^ areas in the 
building). There was little noise in these areas not werc^ any 
disruptions observed. 

Frequent student-teachei contact also requires reasonable workloads for 
staff and avoidance of non-instructional duties that take time away from the 
mentoring* counseling functions of teaching that are so important. Staff in 
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these schools repeatedly told site visitors that the creation of a caring^ 
supportive enviroxment was crucial to moving adolescents to become productive 
students* They said it was important to be credible to students and to do this 
you had to know them. In secondary schools in which teachers commonly face 100 
to 150 students per day in four to six different class periods of 40 to 50 
minutes* duration» getting to know your students requires time and space outside 
of the classroom* 

Formal approaches to developing positive relationships with students include 
teacher-advisor programs such as in this mldwestem high school: 

The teacher--advisor program is a response to the need for freshmen 
and sophmores to have a teacher monitor their course selections* 
academic progress* attendance* behavior* and activity involvement. 
Each teacher-advisor usually works with only 5-10 students. The 
program is highly structured with the teacher-advisor staying in 
close communication with the student* the student *s teachers* and 
parents. 

Another approach Is the scheduling of one-on-one instruction in the 
school program as in a suburban school where: 

During the eight-period day* English teachers are assigned only 
three classes. For the remainder of the day* English teachers meet 
with their students on a one-to-one basis to [discuss] the five to 
six major compositions required each semester. 

Formal and informal approaches often are combined as in this small 
rural school on the west coast: 

Two different teachers described how students will call them at home 
for asslj^nments. It*s also not unusual for teachers to have 
students from the community spend the night in their homes when a 
late activity might require extra transportation* especially during 
bad weather. Another way teachers feel they are recognized and 
supported is through the advisor /advise program. Since each has 
about ID to 15 students that they work with and become very close to 
in the course of the year* they get a lot of positive feedback from 
this kind of close interaction with students other than the ones 
they might normally have in class. 

ome schools use student-teacher relationships to Improve student 
achi'-nisment^^ In a mldwestem middle school: 

"... ^S]olutions to this problem were brainstormed by the staff* it 
was recognized that there are many persons with whom students come 
in contact who could be utilized to assjLst the .classroom teacher. 
As a result of this* a new program designed to encourage student 
achievement has been initiated. The program* called "Student 
Achievement Follow-Up*" is designed so that other staff persons (for 
example* coaches* sponsors* counselors and so forth)* can assist the 
classroom teacher in motivating good student performance. Educators 
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and parents know the tremendous Influence that coaches, activity 
sponsors, specific teachers, and counselors have on certain 
children. This program systemlzes information on students in grades 
seven and eight who are having some difficulty and makes use of 
these influential people* 

A th«me that stands out in almost every one of the schools is the 
constructive way in which students and teachers work together to achieve shared 
goals. It comes through very clearly in the comments of site visitors: 

Each student interviewed in a mldwestem school was able to identify 
faculty members he or she was friendly with and could go to for 
personal advice. Many different staff members were mentioned. 
Students say they respect the staff members because they enjoy 
teaching and because they treat students with respect. School 
staffs provide considerable personal assistance during the day and 
after school. Many take weekend and holiday trips with students — 
sometimes without compensation. 

Specific comments from teachers in one east coast school on 
teachers/student relations include, "The teachers have a good 
personal relationship with kids. We deal with kids in a warm, 
loving way. The climate is highly intellectual but also warm. 
This school tries to meet the needs of all kids." 

One of the results of such open and caring relationships is the development 
of a positive environment. Positive environments were characteristic of the 
recognized schools. As indicated earlier, student and staff attendance were 
exceptionally high, a good barometer of the school climate. Almost every student 
group interviewed in these schools made comments about the support they were 
provided by their teachers. Students even mentioned how these relationships were 
clearly different than those experienced in other schools. This cooperation was 
seen as evidence by students that teachers care and that the overall enterprise 
is serious and meaningful. 

This sense of caring has two important dimensions. Students point out that 
not only do teachers care about academic achievement but also about them as 
humati beings. This enthusiasm and concern helps both students and teachers 
conquer the monotony of daily school schedules and sustain their drive for 
excellence. 



Perhaps the major vehicles for student-teacher contact outside of class and 
for the development of positive relationships are extra-curricular programs. 
This is where teachers and students have the greatest opportunities to work 
together to apply knowledge and achieve common goals. These activities are 
important to success because they provide opportunities for students to plan and 
organize, play leadership roles, gain recognition for their skill and 
achievement, learn social skills, and experience the pleasure and growth that 
comes from recreation and social interaction with their peers. Indeed it is 
these activities that most often provide the bridge between the classroom and 
society. In successful schools, these links are often planned and managed to 
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ensure that Che; tccal school curriculum fits the school's mission and serves i 
of the students. In these schools » it would be more correct to describe the 1 
of activities 9 clubs» organisations » and teams available to students as 
co-curricular jrath(^Y than extra-curricular because they make significant 
contributions to the attainment of academic goals. 

The typical hij»;h school offers a wide range of activities » as in this 
midwest em suburban school; 

The school offers at least 40 active extra-curricular organizations 
— besides a complete athletic program for boys and girls — with 85 . 
percent of the students participating In one or more of these 
activities (according to a survey conducted for our North Central 
evaluation). Mauy of these groups engage in projects which benefit 
the community. Students visit geriatric and children's centers » 
raise money for autistic children and needy families in the 
district » and conduct blood drives for the Red Cross. Last fall» 
the Student Council sponsored our district's first community 
walk-run for the R-2 Scholarship Fund» and raised over $129000. The 
Interact Club is alwaye busy gathering fund» for the student 
exchange program* sponsoring such events as an annual foreign 
festival » a reverse dance » and a student talent show. The school is 
also proud of its vigorous theatre program: three* full-length 
plays every year plus a musical every other year are performed. The 
musical alternates with thn one-act play festival a series of 
nine student -directed one-acts presented on four evenings. Several 
teachers and about 150 students participate In the festival, with 
additional teachers serving as Judges. 

An alternative school In an urban area offers its students: 

"... an extensive volleyball and basketball Intramural program. 
Students complete with intramural teams from conventional high 
schools and teams fuom other alternative schools. Fridays are 
filled with student activities for students such as bicycling 
trips, caving expeditions, horseback riding, skating, cross- 
country skiing, and tours to community centers." 

Students participate in workshops which have Included such topics 
as the day care program, race relations, sexual responsibilities, 
self-esteem^ wellness. In addition, there are ongoing support 
groups for single parents and... peer counseling and substance abuse. 
Students are involved In drama programs and volunteer time at the 
Community Theatre. 

Nearly 60 percent of our students are involved in our co-curricular 
events and all students participate in our school activities such as 
Thanksgiving Dinner and Spring Clean-up Day. 

Faculty In many schools recognize the links between success in these 
areas and success in the classroom. One site visitor reported conversations 
with honor students in an urban school who claimed to have been marginal 
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students until active participation in drama» music, or student government 
gave them new direction and motivation. These linkages were not accidental 
for counselors in this school try to match student talents or interests with 
activities and advisors who can help "turn on" students. In yet another 
eastern high school, the nomination form states: 

The offer to students at the high school is» "Tell us about an area 
of interest and we will help you find an advisor, and you can start 
a club sanctioned by the student union." There are currently 27 
clubs in existence ranging from chess and Juggling to scuba diving 
and sailing. Last year a student approached the principal about her 
concern regarding prejudice with a proposal to sponsor a "Prejudice 
Awareness Day." That student received the prlnclpd^'s support and 
the support of the faculty and student union. The esult was a 
well-received assembly program which included noteworthy speakers 
from the community who discussed racial, religious, and sexual 
prejudice. Also, the officers of the Class of 1982 decided to 
attempt to enrich the senior year by presenting a series of 
lectures. This Senior Lecture Series* participants included a 
renowned political cartoonist and a Nobel Prize winning physicist. 
Our drama club performs two to three productions a year. 
Bi-annually the club performs a musical production. Over 100 
students and staff, in conjunction with the music department, 
will present The- Sound of Music this spring. Incidentally, the 
proceeds from the musical will be donated to the Community 
Action Program's Crisis Intervention Program, which is designed 
to assist students in crises. 

Some schools develop a special focus as in this school that stresses the 
development of leadership: 

The main focus of the student government the last four years has 
been to develop leadership talent among students. The activities 
have ranged from basic "how to conduct a meeting" sessions to 
hosting a mock election that involved almost half the student body. 

Each fall, the student government conducts a two-day, weekend, 
off-campus leadership conference. This fall, almost 15 percent 
of the student body checked into a convention center on a 
Saturday morning and participated in a very intensive leadership 
program until Sunday evening. Outstanding speakers were invited to 
discuss leadership styles, strategies, and responsibilities. 
Encouraged by the asaistant principal, a number of students attended 
summer leadership programs in other states. 

The student leadership programs have been instrumental in causing 
the student body to be more cohesive. Student leaders have 
generated a renewed pride in the entire school. They have served as 
the catalyst in causing each student to feel that he/she does make a 
difference, and that every student shares in the responsibilities of 
causing the school to be as good as it can be. 
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More typically In the past the special focus was found In music or 
athletics but schools today are stressing co-currlcular activities such as math 
and science clubs and teams t debate teams t and participation In model 
governments or community service projects that focus on the environment, the 
elderly, or hunger. 

Participation builds a sense of belonging and a sense of accomplishment 
that, are essential to maturation. Add to this the pot ;lve adult relationships 
developed with teachers, staff, and citizens outside the school and solid 
linkages between these activities and academic work i i /ou have a formula for 
success* It Is no^. a new approach nor a novel one but It Is tried, tested, and 
It works. 

High Expectations and Recognition of Achievement 

An Important characteristic of unusually successful schools Is the strong 
conviction that all students can be motivated to learn (Brookover, Beady, Flood, 
Schweitzer, & Wlsenbacker, 1979). High expectations are expressed In a variety 
of ways In the secondary schools selected by the recognition program. School 
staff seem to accept the responsibility for enhancing the learning opportunities 
for their students. This commitment runs counter to recent descriptions of 
American schools that portray participants who are merely going through the 
motions (Slzer, 1984) and describes tacit bargains between students and teachers 
that exchange reductions In work demands or standards for better classroom 
behavior (Cuslck, 1983). 

Many of the schools In the recognition program could be labeled '"turnaround 
schools." In years past, these schools had poor reputations, negative learning 
environments, and mediocre or poor educational outcomes. As one site visitor 
noted, what stands out most In these schools Is the dramatic shift In academic 
expectations. This change in attitude Is often the Initial step on the road to 
excellence: 

The first step In turnaround schools was not directed toward 
effective teaching, nor toward curriculum, but, rather, toward 
changing the attitude and thereby developing a climate that was 
much more conducive to learning. 

No better example can be offered th^n this conversation reported by a site 
visitor with a student at one of these schools: 

I had a boy say to me at he had moved into the school from another 
place. In the other ^^aool, the teachers told him he was no good^ 
worthless, and never going to amount to anything. When he started 
the same behavior pattern in his new school, a teacher pulled him 
aside and said, "Look, we don't behave like that here. If you want 
to be accepted in this school, you act this way." The boy claimed, 
"That saved my life," becaus'? they never told him he was worthleso. 

A student at another school captured the flavor of rising expectations 
when she said: 

"Teachers are on you all the time to do better. Even when you think 
you are working hard, they expect you to keep improving. They keep 
adjusting the goals upward." 
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This same school has made academic expect Ions their number one priority. School 
staff told the site visitor that: 

Fundamental changes In school policy have allowed us to establish an 
academically demanding climate with policies and procedures that 
strongly support student achievement. All students are pushed to 
achieve their maximum academic potential* regardless of what that 
potential Is. 

Students are no longer allowed to select academic classes which are 
below their ability level. Four years ago» students completed their 
own schedules » and were allowed to select courses satisfying the 
minimal requirements. Students and parents now receive 
Individualized counseling prior to scheduling. 

The staff of an urban school with a large minority population believes 
students prosper In an environment where standards are stressed and maintained. 
They have created seven different currlcular Institutes where students can 
channel their Interests # 



Students are encouraged to enroll In specific areas of 
concentration* earn special diploma endorsements and accumulate 
^3xtenslve credentials for a cumulative folder and better than 89 
percent do Indeed exceed the basic diploma requirements. 

Student s» when admitted » selected a concentration: math-science, 
humanities » finance » computer science » honors program t college 
discovery, or work-study. A Math-Science Institute member takes a 
minimum of five years of scl(%nce, four and one'-half years of 
mathematics, a term of electronics and must complete a research 
report for competitive submission which includes one summer's 
experience of study or work. The Humanities major, in addition to 
other requirements, is enrolled in art, Latin, keybOardlng, produces 
the school newspaper, participates in extensive out-of -school 
activities and experiences (Model Congress, Law Team, Debate, 
Academic Olympics) . 

The Finance students are required to take accounting. Wall 3treet 
operations, law, banking, computer programming, and a summer 
internship between Junior and senior year. 

The Computer Science Institute (founded in 1983) requires computer 
languages: Fortran, Cobol, BASIC, RPG, in addition to Advanced 
Placement (Pascal) and completion of a senior project. The 
work-study project begins in the second year with an alternate week 
internship in administrative offices at a neighboring college. 
Business skills are additions to basic diploma requirements. Honor 
school membership requires quality points and is available to 
students by participation in courses requiring special projects^ 
extra readings and co-curricular activities. To allow participation 
in one or more of these areas, the school day has been extended to 
10 periods; all students are programmed for a minimum of 7 subjects. 
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the motivated and talented for 8« Modified classes have been 
eliminated. The honors level In English and social studies Is a 
Humanities curriculum* The school Is open during the summer* and 
special prograsts: Research '82» Computer Camp '83 '84» ESL '84 as 
well as project development and work Internships are available. 

Higher expectations are frequently coupled with stronger reward systems. 
It Is not enough to simply Increase demands on students. There Is also a need 
to recognize their accomplishments. In the school mentioned above » for 
example^ structures were created to reward positive behavior: 

The program for recognizing outstanding student accomplishments 
begins In grade nine with a special assembly sponsored by parents 
for all ninth graders who have done well during the first hectic and 
often traumatic year of high school. At the end of each year there 
are assemblies for each grade level to recognize and honor those 
students who have achieved superior levels of success. There Is a 
special Hall of Fame to which the academically most outstanding 
seniors are Inducted. 

Similar academic halls of fame are found in many of the schools and are 
worth further elaboration. As one reflects back over this experience in 
secondary school » often the most vivid recollections are of ceremonies and 
rituals. These are an Integral part of life in any institution and their 
importance to organizational effectiveness has received increasing research 
attennlon (Peters & Waterman* 1982; Deal» 1984). While most of us probably would 
remember homecoming events or senior proms » these schools also focus attention on 
academic ceremonies. One principal » when asked the most important thing the 
school does» described the academic convocation: 

Each Kay an outstanding honors convocation takes place which is 
sponsored by the school and parent-teacher organization. All 
students » grades 9*-12» who have maintained a *'B'' are honored in 
the school. Special awards are given to seniors who maintain a 
"B***" or better and to seniors who are selected as the top students 
in academic and practical arts areas. The speaker for the 
convocation is chosen from the faculty » and the ceremony takes place 
in a beautiful neighborhood church and is followed by a luncheon for 
the top senior honor students and their parents. It is truly a 
school/community affair with 700 parents and families filling the 
church. 

Host of the schools use both formal and informal means to recognize 
achievement (and to encourage even higher levels of performance). For 
example » in a mldwestem high school: 

Extensive efforts are made to send students congratulatory letters 
and notes for all types of achievements. Whenever a student earns a 
place on the honor roll» is selected to an office* earns a spot on 
an athletic team» and so forth» a positive communication is sent to 
the student at his home. 
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Alsot a student recognition luncheon prcgram has been initiated. 
Each month an academic department is asked to select the 24 students 
most worthy of recognition. These students are invited to a 
luncheon which is partially paid for by a community service group. 
Students are bused to a local restaurant where they are served a 
delicious meal. Following the meal they are praised and a rap 
session takes place. 

Within the school t li^ts of achieving students are posted t names are 
read over the public address system» and so forth. 

In another mldvestem school: 

"Student-Of-The-Week" recognition* displays of student work» Student 
Appreciation Day» athletic team 6PA records » academic display case* 
perfect attendance awards » and published student work are a few 
additional examples of rewards and incentives. We have a written 
document^ ''Going For The Gold." The purpose of the ''Going For The 
Gold" program* as outlined in a brochure distributed to students the 
first day of school* is to focus on the positive things students do 
all year long. "It's also an attempt to show in one location or 
pamphlet all the things we do to promote positive behavior." 

Two new programs are described as follows: (1) The "America's 
Impressed Card»" good for two admissions to athletic and one fine 
arts activity » may be obtained by students who raise their grade 
point .5 from the previous semester or maintain a 3.85 or higher for 
two semesters in a row. Students who have a school year of no 
classes or study hall truancies or unexcused tardies may also 
qualify for the card. The first students who qualified last spring 
were sent their cards Septenber 26th; (2) The "#1 Club" features 
certificates and pins that may be awarded by staff and 
administration for special performance above and beyond the normal 
expectations. Each month two students can be nominated by each 
department for the award. Ten finalists will be selected by a 
faculty committee to receive the final award. 

These two cases typify the variety of efforts made to raise expectations 
about academic performance and to recognize student achievements. Nothing 
symbolizes the changing climate in American public education better than the high 
school that now prints the names of its honor roll students on all of its sports 
programs. 

Solving Problems and Improving the Schools 

The schools in the Recognition Program are not immune to the problems faced 
by other public schools. As part of the nomination process* the staff at each 
school were asked to write a reflective essay about the obstacles their school 
had faced during the last five years and how these obstacles had been overcome. 
The most frequently mentioned obstacles were: 

^ inadequate facilities 

^ declining enrollments 
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Inadequate funding 



^ poor school-community relations 

^ poor discipline 

^ lack of school spirit 

^ low attendance 

^ lack of clear academic standards 

^ drugs/alcohol 

^ complacency with past accomplishments 

Several important conclusions can be drawn from the data provided by the 
answers to this question. First » while each school has a unique set of obstacles 
(with more than 50 different categories of obstacles mentioned)* there are a few 
common obstacles that are mentioned repeatedly. Nearly two-thirds of the schools 
identified inadequate facilities » declining enrollments* and financial issues as 
obstacles with which they have had to cope. Second* most of the schools 
encountered multiple obstacles on their road to success, with the average number 
listed being between five and eight. Third* the most pressing obstacles are 
those over which school staffs have little direct control. Declining 
enrollments* inadequate facilities* and financial exigencies are issues arising 
from the larger environment issues in which the school functions. Fourth* there 
is little variation in what schools perceive as being their obstacles when 
factors like school size* racial composition of the student body* or metropolitan 
status of the surrounding community are considered. 

The schools also provided information on their approaches to these 
obstacles and their degree of success in surmounting them. It is noteworthy 
that the areas in which high schools reported the greatest amount of positive 
change were student discipline* school-community relations* student attendance* 
academic standards* and school spirit. Schools for young adolescents reported 
significant improvements in school-community relations* revisions of curricula* 
student discipline* and school spirit. These are problems that do not 
necessarily require significant new resources and generally fall within the 
scope of authority and action of school staffs. Problems relating to the use 
of drugs and alcohol* single parent families* and the overcoming of staff and 
community complacency were also frequently mentioned but appeared to be more 
difficult to resolve. 

What sets these schools apart from most American secondary schools are 
their creative responses to problems. Rather than viewing problems as 
constraints* many of these schools view them as opportunities. To borrow the 
slogan of one plains State* these are "can do" organizations. They don*t Just 
sit back and wait for answers to appear. Rather* they aggressively search for 
alternative solutions. Some examples help illustrate the point. Since 
financial problems plague a larger number of schools* the story of one school 
system coping with severe cuts is an excellent example: 
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This mldwestern district was faced with an overnight 20 percent 
reduction in the local tax base when the major employer in the 
community unexpectedly filed for bankruptcy. The school district 
aggressively mounted a campaign to deal with the problem. As the 
superintendent noted » "We're very much a proactive place rather than 
a reactive one." The community quickly lobbied the State 
Legislature to negotiate a State loan fund for school districts that 
have 10 percent or more of their tax base reduced by the demise of 
local industry. 

Another southwestern school from a very poor district with a large minority 
population in coping with inadequate facilities, built a showcase facility out 
of almost nothing. As the site visitor commented: 

"One quickly forgets when entering the grounds that this is a poor 
school. The teachers and students don't think of themselves as 
poor» they think of themselves as resourceful." By using donated 
land» stockpiling building materials when a favorable price 
presented itself » and having construction work done by vocational 
students and maintenance staff » they have created "a masterpiece of 
construction and architecture. . .that would be the envy of a large 
metropolitan school. As a result of the student investment in the 
campus» it is clean» well-maintained » graffitti freet pridefully 
upgraded." 

Declining enrollments in an urban» southeastern school for young 
adolescents was reversed by the development of a center for the arts which 
provides a diversified program in art» drama» dance » music » and photography. 
In a few short years* the student body has increased by 25 percent and in the 
process has attracted a group of students from throughout the city. 

Another school, facing high turnover of administration* staff* and 
students found it difficult to create a cohesive organization until the 
program was structured around four guiding principles: 

1. Direction : the administration organized a consistent set of 
policies* particularly with respect to discipline. 

2. Cooperation ; key decisions in scheduling* teacher assignments* 
teacher evaluation* and curriculum and budget are implemented 
through the input and efforts of teachers and administrators alike. 

3. Communication : an effort to "win back" students led to an all-out 
campaign of establishing clear aifd fluid lines of communication 
between the school and community. 

A. Flexibility : the school strives to meet the needs of a diverse and 
changing student population by having the curriculum under constant 
review. 

Finally* there is the example of an urban Great Lakes region high school 
that has struggled to maintain the quality of its program while serving a 
changing population: 
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The proportion of black students In this school has Increased from 
8 percent to 40 percent In the recent years. Academic excellence 
has always been a hallmark of this school and the challenge was to 
continue that excellence with a changing student population. The 
first response was to create a streaming systemt which outside 
consultants noted only produced de facto segregation and a reaction 
from the black community. The community made 14 recommendations 
that the school la currently Implementing. A number of programs » 
Including PUSH-EXCEL t a study skills center, and active Involvement 
of parents In a variety of school committees have supported the 
Improvements made by minorities. While there Is still erentlal 
achievement, "The Issues Is on everyone's agenda and therts Is 
genuine concern about doing better. They have accepted It as their 
problem, one that they are willing to struggle with until they find 
some answers." 

This problem-solving approach also Is applied to work with Individual 
students. The following examples Illustrate some of the ways In which these 
schools focus their resources on problem students and attempt to turn them toward 
success: 

One especially useful technique seemed to be "Targeting Sessions." 
These meetings to discuss a "problem" student are held for not more 
than 15 minutes In the morning, before school. No student Is 
discussed during this Initial Intervention meeting for more than 15 
minutes, and the product of the meeting Is a "plan for consistent 
treatment by all of the student's teachers and counselors in order 
to help him/her succeed." According to tha teachers I Interviewed, 
these target sessions keep the discussion focused on improvement and 
problem resolution, rather than gripes and stu 'ent shortcomings. 

Student assistant teams regularly form at the high school. If 
staff members have a partlculai concern about how a student Is 
fairing or what may be happening to that student, th^y request 
the formation of a team, and the counseling staff puts It 
together. These teams t3^1cally Include the nurse, teachers, 
counselors, school psychologist, and administrators. They 
study the student *f problem rnd come up with a unified approach 
to solving if. 

Student assessment teams are comprised of the assistant princi- 
pal, one special education teacher, reading specialist, 
guidance counselor, and the regular classroom teachers where 
the student being assessed is assigned. This team was designed 
to identify smdents who did not qualify for special education 
services but who were experiencing frustration, conflict, or 
special problems in the regular classroom. Their assessment 
team receives referrals and meets every two weeks to brainstorm 
for ideas to better reach each individual student. "tfe*ve had 
a lot of success with the approach." **We can — together — 
address questions like *Why isn't this student clicking?* — or 
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*How can I better motivate him or change my teaching techniques In 
order to reach him?'" Teachers who may be experiencing success with 
a particular student where other teachers may not are reported to be 
sharing techniques during this process. A follow-up conference to 
check on each student Is always held. 

The staff from one California high school summed up this drive for Improvement 
In their application as follows: 

The year 1982*-83 became the year of focus on the public schools. There 
was a great deal of anxiety and guilt being shared by every element of the 
educational community. [Some of the public concerns were that] students 
don't know how to think and teachers are burnt-out. 

It Is the philosophy of this high school that no one really 
subscribes to failure as a way of life. Mediocrity Is not the 
goal. If we believe this to be true» then It follows that we 
had an obligation to raise the expectancy level for students 
and teachers » to create an orderly atmosphere In which educa- 
tion could become a reality, to give students and teachers an 
active voice In those decisions which affected their world, to 
support and train teachers for better delivery systems, to 
respect the potential of each student and the professionalism 
of each faculty member. 

A consistent plan of Improvement training and accountability 
began In 1980. This plan Included consistent participation 
teacher training staff development, master teachers who modeled 
effective Instruction, and ongoing evaluation of teachers and 
program. We began not only to ask the "what" questions, but 
the "why" questions, /s a result, the critical mass of trained 
personnel has grown. Teachers are coaching teachers. Students 
are receiving better Instruction and therefore achieving 
more.... Teachers and students are taken seriously by one 
another and by the administration. A new model for school 
management has evolved which Includes "role reversal;" the 
administration has become the model, the trainer. Education Is 
alive and well at our high school. 

These unusually successful secondary schools face up to their problems. 
They are truly "can do" organizations that refused to succumb to ready available 
rationalizations for performance that Is below expectations. They see problems 
as challenges to be overcome. Underlying this attitude Is the support of their 
communities, particularly parents and board members who expect success but also 
give their school staffs the leeway and resources necessary to achieve It. 

Working In the Community 

Another significant feature of these secondary schools Is the surprl^ilngiy 
high degree of Involvement by parents and community members In school affairs. 
While the research literature recognizes the Importance of contact with parents, 
educators often claim that It Is harder to get parents Involved In activities In 
secondary schools than It Is In elementary schools. The blame Is usually placed 
on parent apathy. 
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In these exemplary schools » however » community interest Is hlgh» and It 
has been used to Increase the resources and overall effectiveness of the 
schools* School staffs have built on the strengths of the community and made 
them an Integral partr of their schools. This partnership often Is the 
consequences of school Initiatives. They have been active In seeking parent 
support and Involv^cient. The recognition program data reveal at least five 
Important ways In which creative links to the community have been m: \e. 

Human resources . First » Individuals who can provide Important human 
resources are actively recruited by the staffs In these exemplary secondary 
schools. Community members (whether parents or not) are viewed as having 
enormous potential to contribute to the school In a variety of ways. Citizens 
are recruited as volunteers for clerical duties » to serve as nurse's assistants » 
to come Into classrooms to teach» to tutor students » or help plan and implement 
special school progress and activities. Extensive opportunities exist for 
volunteers to give their tlme» expertise » and good will to the schools. A 
typical volunteer program In a magnet Junior high In the South Is described as 
follows: 

Active support Is provided by many volunteers who serve on advisory 
and steering committee assignments » meet with the superintendent 
regularly to represent our needs and offer h?%lp» serve regular hours 
In the office to relieve the volume of contacts there » and assist In 
screening youngsters for hearing. 

Another program* developed In a western Junior hlgh» Is called the 
"Grandpeople Program." This project Is for non-parents » primarily retired 
people » who volunteer In the school where: 

They teach art and science » reading and spelling. They help small 
groups build special products in the shop or assist In reading. 
They serve as consultants » and even more lnqportant* as confidants of 
the youngsters with whom they work. 

Some results? The school reports that the elderly participants report a 
revltallzatlon in their lives » that the teachers observe students being more 
courteous and more caring » and that the students express appreciation for the 
additional personal attention and help. As one high school principal summarized: 

The goals of the (volunteer program) are to assist teachers in 
non-professional duties » to offer individual help to students » to 
enrich the school program by making available the talents and 
resources of the community » and to stimulate an informed community 
to more active support of public education. 

Public relations . A second way in which links are built to the larger 
community is through the use of aggressive public relations campaigns in which 
parents are used as promoters » communicators » and decision makers. Strong parent 
organizations appear to be the norm In these exemplary secondary schools n and the 
schools take advantage of their resources. The volunteers in these organizations 
write and disseminate elaborate newsletters that inform the larger community of 
school activities. One middle school in New England has divided the school 



service area into 17 zones » each with a chairperson responsible for 
relaying Information to parents In that zone and for bringing their 
concerns to a monthly meeting with the principal. Another mldwestem 
high school has taken advantage of the enthusiasm of a set of parents: 

This group works very hard at telling the school's story to the 
community. They have produced a videotape describing school 
programs » and they show this videotape to service organizations 
and other interested groups throughout the community In order to 
help people better understand the strong school program. 

In addition^ rather than hiding crises from the community » these schools have 
turned their communities Into allies to help solve problems. Many of these 
schools place parents on committees where they help make important policy 
decisions about curriculum* staff development » and new instructional programs. 
One southern high school that was recently desegregated fought against white 
flight by: 

An affective and honest two-way dialogue maintained to deal with 
fears and concerns over the rapid change of student population.... 
Hany methods have been utilized such as meetings in homes t cluster 
meetings » PTA meetings » school open houses » truth squads » and rumor 
clinics. 

Financial resources . Exemplary schools also have staff who are able to 
attract financial resources from the community. Beyond the usual support for 
athletics^ local businesses will contribute funds to awards for cltlzenshlp» 
scholarship » and attendance. The community is spurred Into participation in 
large-scale projects that require time and money: 

When our school finally opened » several things were needed. (The 
town) became involved in an extensive landscaping and school 
beautif ication program which involved the total cooperation of 
students^ community members* faculty and staff » PTSO» and the 
student council. 

In a mldwestem Junior high» community businesses and Individuals donated over 
$8»000 for staff development and training for a new teacher advisory program. 
An urban» black» performing arts magnet high school reported that the community 
contributed over $400»000 last year to supplement board of education funds for 
a performance program that reached over 200 » 000 people. 

Community service . The staff at these schools not only Invite the 
community into their classrooms and corridors; they also invite themselves into 
the community. Students visit local nursing homes to establish relationships 
with the elderly; charitable organizations enjoy the youthful exuberance 
expressed in Jog-a-thons» bike-a-thons» walk-a-thons; and students help local 
recreation departments in many activities. One mldwestem Junior hlgh» for 
example » has musical ambassadors who take their programs into the community 
several times each year; its students officiate at the Special Olympics and 
participate in an "Adopt'*a--6randparent" program. In another high schools a 
local elementary school's PTA commissioned members of the school's industrial 
arts club to design and mak^s new playground equipment. 
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Coomuntty groups are also encouraged to use these exemplary schools' 
facilities for meetings and social events. The Girl and Boy Scouts » blood banks t 
and 9 most oft^n, aoult and continuing education programs are offered at the 
schools. Cortinuing education programs » sometimes called "Community Schools 9" 
are open to students » parent 89 or *'patrons" (as many non-parental conmninity 
members Bx^^ called). For many of these schools located in smaller communities 9 
local social activities revolve around the school. In one small midwestem 
community — where both the junior high and high school were recognized as 
exemplary — the district's philosophy is that the community owns the school 
facilities 9 therefore residents have the right to use them. Instead of having 
the local manicipality run the program9 the school district takes on that 
responsibility . 

These activities may not differ in kind from those in most secondary 
schools 9 but what sets these schools apart is the frequency with which they 
occur9 the high levels of participation 9 and the degree to which the activities 
are considered a core value of the school. 

Building an identity . The final way in which links to the larger 
community are created is by building an identity that consciously takes 
advantage of the community. For example 9 one midwest suburb has placed signs 
along the roadsides leading into the community that declare: "A community is 
known by the schools it keeps." Such activities are symbolic rather then 
substantive but they have the effect of galvanizing the attention and support 
not only of parents of students but also other residents. As one Pacific 
Northwest high school principal noted 9 by getting the community actively 
Involved In decision making 9 a much stronger sense of ownership has developed. 
Public support can be fostered in many different ways from flying school flags 
all over a southern city to promote the spirit of the local high school to 
reinforcing the thirst for knowledge that characterizes the university 
community in which a midwestem junior high is located. In this latter case 9 
the principal writes: 

This is a town where generations have come to learn and create (home 
of the state university); it is a town of people who thrive from 
what they learn and share with others. Our school works to recreate 
that atmosphere. 

Yet another example of reinforcing identity the community of the schools comes 
from an urban Great Lakes high school. A strong tradition and identity with 
community members is used to sustain local enthusiasm and motivate new students. 
The efforts of a very strong alumni association aid in this effort: 

The major reason for the success of the scbool is primarily in its 
history.... Our graduates watch out for the school and honor the 
institution and its role in dramatic and Important ways. For example9 
the State*& Secretary of State cheers **That*s \ y school!" when 
awarding first prize to a student in the state contest for National 
History Day. 
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These collaborative links to the coimnunlty are one of the marks of 
excellence. A positive relationship with the community not only strengthens the 
technical aspects of the school » but also makes schools more acceosible and 
builds political support across constituencies. In addition, strengthening ties 
to the community helps shape a school/community culture that encourages 
cooperation, caring, and collective responsibility for the quality of life that 
is so often missing in today's hassled world. 

Summary 

These nine themes provide a portrait of the schools selected for national 
recognition. It is at best an incomplete portrait because the available data do 
not permit a close look at other Important issues such as curriculum offerings, 
the counseling and placement of students in programs, or the relationships 
between the schools and district staff. These themes reinforce the general 
conclusion arising from the research literature that the specifics of school 
policies and practices may be less important than the work norms accepted by 
staff and students and the general ethos that unites them into a caring community 
of academic workers. 

These schools are sources of pride to their students, their staffs, and 
their communities. Their pride reflects their deep commitment to their schools 
and to the excellence they represent. Whether it is based upon long traditions 
of success or upon recent accomplishments, it is the basis for building and 
maintaining a working consensus about the purposes of public education. From 
this clarity of purpose, all else follows. 
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V. The Challenges of Success 



The secondary schools described In this report demonstrate the 
enormous potential of public education^ a potential often unrealized In some 
communities and neighborhoods across the country. These schools are working 
laboratories In which high quality* comprehensive education Is provided to 
student bodies from diverse social* economic* and political circumstances. While 
their contexts* programs* policies* and practices vary* their commitment to 
excellence does not. This Is their hallmark* their primary message to the 
American public. 

These schools offer many challenges to policy makers at all levels* but the 
central challenge Is to define and Implement policies that replicate their 
success without undermining the bases upon which It rests. This challenge raises 
one of the central dilemmas of government: What to regulate* mandate* or control 
and what to leave to the discretion of those at lower levels of the system? 
These unusually successful schools with their rich diversity and their record of 
Initiative represent whQt Is best about local school decision making. They have 
made full iise of their autonon^ to serve their students. Many schools have not. 
An Important policy question Is whether the pursuit of excellence and equity 
requires further centralization and standardization of educational policies and 
practices or whether It Is possible to formulate policies that will spread 
success without limiting local autonomy and the variety of approaches used. The 
Secondary School Recognition Program's three years of experience suggests some 
approaches that Federal* State* and local policy makers might consider as 
alternatives to a regulatory approach to reform. 

The Challenge to Local Policy Makers 

Local boards of education and school administrators carry the primary 
responsibility for creating the conditions under which school success is 
possible. Therefore: 

^ Local policy makers should ask themselves whether their goals 
are appropriate and clear and whether they are taken seriously 
by all p^.rties. They should examine the fit between their 
goals and the allocation of people* time* and money in their 
secondary schools. 

^ Local policy makers should examine the working conditions and 
climates in their schools and determine whether they are 
providing the optimum environments for teaching and learning 
and the maximum amount of teacher-student interaction inside 
and outside of the classroom. 

^ Local policy makers should escamlne their policies and practices 
with regard to rewards and incentives for students and 
teachers. Are they effective? Do they reflect the goals and 
values of the community? Do they reach enough people? 

^ Local policy makers should examine the standards that are 
applied in the classroom as well as those on tests and 
examinations. They should disaggregate the performance data to 
determine which groups of students are experiencing success and 
to determine the distribution of success in various programs. 
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^ Local policy makers should examine their recruitment » 

selection^ and promotion policies and practices. Are they 
getting the best people they can? Are they recruiting 
leaders who can take Initiative and Inspire excellence? Do 
they provide an environment that attracts talent and permits 
entrepreneurshlp and risk-taking In the pursuit of success? 

Local policy makers should examine the amount of discretion 
given to school staff to make decisions. Do they have 
enough elbow room to succeed? Has the district decided what 
must be determined centrally and given the schools 
sufficient autonomy to develop a distinct Identity? 

Local policy makers should reach out to the public and let 
them Into the schools. Giving the public Information and 
access will help build support for a shared vision of public 
education. Parents and other citizens have skills that can 
contribute to school success; these human resources must be 
tapped. 

Local policy makers should demonstrate their respect for 
teaching and teachers by giving their staff truly professional 
status and working with and through them rather than 
confronting them as adversaries. 

The Challenge to State Policy-Makers 

States have the constitutional responsibility for education and currently 
are leading the struggle for educational reform. Therefore: 

^ State policy makers should clarify their goals for public 
education and demonstrate their commitment to these goals 
through action. 

State policy makers must temper their desire for Immediate 
changes with an understanding of the complexities of 
creating change In schools and must be sensitive to the 
cultural as well as the technical aspects of change. 

State policy makers should persistently and critically 
review proposals that standardize or further centralize 
decision making and ask if they are essential or if there 
are other alternatives. 

State policy makers should emphasis setting rigorous 
standards for essential educational outcomes but permit 
local policy makers discretion over how to achieve them. 

State policy makers should avoid dissemination of formulas 
for success and instead disseminate information about 
successful schools operating under difficult circumstances 
and using different approaches. 



State policy makers should sponsor school visits and establish 
dialogue among practitioners to promote the diffusion not only 
of practices and policies but of norms of professional conduct 
and expectations of success* 

State policy makers should consider broadly-defined competi- 
tive grant programs that foster change In the schools and 
attend to Issues of school culture and climate by supporting 
curriculum development » changes In structure » new 
co-currlcular programs » academic competition and creation of 
new incentive systems. 

States should review their regulations and requirements 
governing construction of school facilities to ensure that 
an optimal physical environment is provided for teaching and 
learning. 

State policy makers should monitor and publish indicators of 
school quality to provide the public with reliable information 
and to stimulate local action. 

State policy makers should provide training for administra- 
tors and board members so they understand how their actions 
influence school cultures and inhibit or enhance success. 

State policy makers should examine the preparation of prin- 
cipals and consider requiring internships with successful 
principals. The preparation of school leaders should be a 
priority. 

State policy makers should continue their efforts to up- 
grade teacher preparation* to raise the standards for entry 
and continuation in the profession* and to recruit talented 
people into teaching. 

Finally* State policy makers should consider the school 
attributes and themes described in this report and re- 
examine and revise their accreditation procedures to focus 
more attention on the quality of teaching and learning 
environments in schools. 



The Challenge to the Federal Government 

The Federal government can provide both leadership and direction to school 
reform through research* dissemination of information* and recognition of State 
and local initiatives. Therefore: 



Federal policy makers should support research on successful 
secondary schools to gain better understandings of the ways in 
which various factors Influence student performance. 

Federal policy makers should develop an accessible data base 
on successful secondary school practices that can serve as a 
bridge for practltloner-to-practltloner exchange. 
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Federal policy makers should sponsor school visitations and 
encourage school presentations at national and state conven- 
tions. 

Federal policy makers should avoid policies inhibiting 
school-level governance in the fundamental realms o£ 
teachings learnings and managing. 

Federal policy makers should take the leadership in encour- 
aging public and private organizations to foster and support 
co-curricular programs and academic competitions. 

Federal policy makers should use competitive grants to 
encourage creation of system incentives at both the local and 
Stete levels including merit pay^ career ladders » school-site 
management 9 awards for meeting goals » and redefinitions of 
professional roles and responsibilities. 

Federal policy makers should continue efforts to recognize 
educational excellence and to draw public attention to 
unusually successful schools. 
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Alabama 

Bush Middle School 

C.F. Vigor High School 

East Highland Middle School 

Enterprise High School 

Homevood High School 

Homevood Middle School 

Ira F. Simmons Junior High School 

Mountain Brook High School 

Rlverchase Middle School 

Sylacauga High School 

Alaska 

Gruenlng Junior High School 
Renal Junior High School 
Romlg Junior High School 
Soldotna High School 
Soldotna Junior High School 
Valdez High School 

Arizona 

Ague Frla Union High School 

Amphitheater High School 

Chandler High School 

Flowing Wells Junior High School 

Harvey L. Taylor Junior High School 

John J. Rhodes Junior High School 

Rlno Junior High School 

Mesa High School 

Mountain View High School 

Poston Junior High School 

Santa Rita High School 

^hea Middle School 

Utterback Junior High School 

Westvood High School 

Willis Junior High Schol 

Arkansas 

Annie Camp Middle School 

Conway High School 

Douglas MacArthur Middle School 

Jonesboro High School 

Southslde High School 

White Hall High School 



Birmingham 1 983-84 

Prlchard 1983-84 

Sylacauga 1984-85 

Enterprise 1983-84 

Homevood 1983-84 

Homevood 1983-84 

Birmingham 1 984-85 

Mountain Brook 1983-84 

Birmingham 1 984-85 

Sylacauga 1984-85 

Eagle River 

Kenal 1983-84 

Anchorage 1984-85 

Soldotna » Alaska 1982-83 

Soldotna » Alaska 1982-83 

Valdez, Alaska 1982-83 

Avondale 1982-83 

Tucson 1983-84 

Chandler 1982-83 

Tucson 1984-85 

Mesa 1984-85 

Mesa 1982-83 

Mesa 1984-85 

Mesa 1983-84 

Mesa 1984-85 

Mesa 1983-84 

Tucso 1984-85 

Phoenix 1983-84 

Tucson 1983-84 

Mesa 1983-84 

Chandler 1982-83 

Jonesboro 1982-83 

Convey 1984-85 

Jonesboro 1982-83 

Jonesboro 1982-83 

Fort Smith 1982-83 

Tucson 1983-84 
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California 

Alvarado Middle School 

Artesla High School 

Borel Middle School 

Borrego Springs High School 

Castro Valley High School 

Chula Vista High School 

Corona del Mar High School 

Davidson Middle School 

Fallbrook Union High School 

George Leyva Junior High School 

George W. Kastner Intermediate School 

James Logan High School 

Llndero Canyon Middle School 

Lowell High School 

Marina High School 

Meadovbrook Middle School 

Mission Junior High School 

Montebello Intermediate School 

North Monterey County High School 

Piedmont High School 

Pioneer High School 

Rosemont Junior High School 

Santana High School 

Terrace Hills Junior High School 

Twin Peaks Middle School 

Venado Middle School 

Williams H. Crocker Middle School 



Union City 

Lakevood 

San Mateo 

Borrego Springs 

Castro Valley 

Chula Vista 

Newport Beach 

San Rafael 

Fallbrook 

San Jose 

Fresno 

Union City 

Agoura Hills 

San Francisco 

Huntington Beach 

Poway 

Riverside 

Montebello 

Castrovllle 

Piedmont 

Whlttler 

La Crescents 

Santee 

Grand Terrace 

Poway 

Irvine 

Hillsborough 



1983-84 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1982-83 

1984- 85 
1982-83 
1984-85 

1982- 83 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1982- 83 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1982-83 
1982-83 



Colorado 

Alameda Junior High School 
Carmody Junior High School 
Cheyennne Mountain High Schol 
Holmes Junior High School 
Mrachek Middle School 
Wheat Ridge High School 



Lakewood 
Lakewood 

Colorado Springs 
Colorado Springs 
Aurora 
Wheatrldge 



1982-83 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



Connecticut 

Amity Regional Junior High School 
Amity Regional Junior High School 
Amity Regional High School 
Avon Middle School 
Conard High School 
Conte Arts Magne School 
East Ridge Junior High School 
Flood INtermedlate School 
Gideon Welles Junior High School 
Illlng Junior High School 
Mlddlebrook School 
Middlesex Middle School 
New Fairfield High School 
William H. Hall High School 
Wooster Intermediate School 



Bethany 
Orange 
Woodbrldge 
Avon 

Vest Hartford 

New Haven 

Rldgefleld 

Stratford 

Glastonbury 

Manchester 

Wilton 

Darlen 

New Fairfield 
West Hartford 
Stratford 



1983- 84 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1982-83 
1982-83 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1982-83 
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Delaware 

Brandyvlne High School 

Cassar Rodney Senior High School 

Christiana High School 

Shue Middle School 

Skyline Middle School 

District of Columbia 

Alice Deal Junior High School 

Brookland Junior High School 

Browne Junior High School 

Jefferson Junior High School 

Julius W. Hobson Senior Middle School 

Florida 

American Senior High School 

Brandon High School 

Dixie Hollins High School 

Fort Myers High School 

Horace 0* Bryant Middle School 

Jefferson Davis Junior High School 

John Gorrie Junior High School 

Largo Middle School 

Lyman High School 

Mainland Senior High School 

North Miami Beach Senior High School 

Ribault High School 

Sandalwood Junior-^Senlor High School 

South Plantation High School 

Southwood Junior High School 

St. Petersburg High School 

Terry Parker High School 

Thomas Jefferson Junior High School 

Georgia 

Conyers Middle School 

Dalton High School 

Frederick Douglass High School 

Glynn Middle School 

Hardaway High School 

Lakeside High School 

Luke Gareett Middle School 

North Fulton High School 

North Whitfield Middle School 

Parkview High School 

Walton Comprehensive High School 



Wilmington 

Camden 

Newark 

Newark 

Wilmington 



Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 



Hialeah 

Brandon 

St Petersburg 

Fort Myers 

Key West 

Jacksonvile 

Jacksonville 

Largo 

Longwood 

Daytona Beach 

North Miami Beach 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Plantation 

Miami 

St. Petersburg 
Jacksonville 
Merritt Island 



Conyers 

Dalton 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Columbus 

Atlanta 

Austell 

Atlanta 

Dalton 

Lilburn 

Marietta 



1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1983- 84 
1982-83 

1984- 85 



1983- 84 
1982-83 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



1983-84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1982-83 
1984-85 

1982- 83 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
1983-84 
1983-84 



1984-85 
1983-84 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1983-84 



Idaho 

-XT 



Jexierson Junior High School 
Mullan Junior/Senior High School 
Silver Hills Junior High School 



Caldwell 

Mullan 

Osburn 



1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
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Illinois 



Alan B» Shepard Junior High School 


Deerf leld 


1 AO / o e 
19o4-o5 


Carl Sandburg High School 


Or land Park 




Community High School North 


Downers Grove 




Elm Place Middle School 


Highland Park 


19oZ-o3 


GlenbrooK North High school 


MorthDrooK 


IVo J-o4 


Glenbrook South High School 


Glen view 


1 QQ^ Q/. 


Hoffman Estates High school 


^/a^ £^AM Va^M^AA 

Moifman Estates 


1 n o / o ti 
lyoA-oj 


Homevood**Flossmoor High School 


Flossmoor 


1982-83 


Leyden East Campus 


Franklin Park 


1 no / o e 
1984-85 


Ley den West Campus 


Northlake 


1984-85 


name xovnship High school 


East Park Kiage 


1 AO / o e 
1984-85 


neainan Elementary bcnooi 


Koseiie 


1 QQO Q/. 

19oJ-o4 


Old Orchard Junior nlgn school 


Ct* At*4 A 

Skokle 


1 A o O OA 

1983-84 


Rich South High School 


Richton Park 


1983-84 


Springman Junior High School 


Glenview 


1984-85 


xnomas Junior xiign scnooi 


Arlington Heights 


1 A o O OA 

1983-84 


wximoc junior nxgn ocnooi 


iieerixeiu 


1 QQ O^QA 
l70 J— o4 


York uommunicy nign bcnooi 


Elmhurst 


1 QOO O O 

1982-83 


Indiana 






IKam T^a*»4 » 114 «»Vi C#«Uaa1 

i>en D&vis nlgn school 


Indianapolis 


1 A o O OA 

1983-84 


PmwmaI 134f\% C#«Uaa1 

Larmei nign school 


Carmel 


1 AOO o o 

1982-83 


^a«i««kAl Tim4 T24 CmI%aa1 

^armei junxor nxgn ocnooi 


Larmei 


1 AO A QC 

19o4— o5 


v^neocerbon r*A{^n ocnooi 


unescercon 


1 QQA QC 

19o4— o5 


V/iay junxo& nxgn ocnooi 


Larmei 




Vac!»^»«MMj4 kt4j4j4lA C/vUaaI 

Lascvood nidaie ocnooi 


Indianapolis 




regeiy nxaaie ocnooi 


Portage 


1 A o A O C 

1984-85 


jeiierson nxgn ocnooi 


Laiayette 


1 AO y o c 

1984-85 


jonn narsnaii nxgn ocnooi 


Tmji14 mmmmmI 4c» 

Indianapolis 


1 A O A O C 

1784-85 


Lawrence ueukrai nxgn acnoox 


Indianapolis 


19o4— o5 


Lawrence North nign scjiooi 


TmJ4 ^M^AaI 4 A 

Indianapolis 


1983-84 


North Central High School 


Indianapolis 


1982-83 


Valparaiso High School 


Valparaiso 


1982-83 


Warren Central High School 


Indianapolis 


1982-83 


Westchester Middle School 


Chesterton 


1 A A A O ^ 

1982-83 


westland iiiddle School 


Indianapolis 


1983-84 


Iowa 






Ames Junior High School 


Ames 


1 A A A AO 

1982-83 


Ames Senior High School 


Ames 


1982-83 


Vm mm 7b 1 4 m TasM 4 U4 mW ^1- ^ ^ ^ 

rrankim Junior High School 


Cedar Rapids 


1983-84 


Indian Hills Junior High School 


Des Moines 


1 A A A AO 

1982-83 


VaaIoSsI. WJJ.41a PaWaaI 

Keokuk Middle School 


Keokuk 


1 A A A A A 

1982-83 


1^4 T««m4am tl4 PmWaaI 

Kirn Junior nigh School 


Council Bluffs 


1983-84 


Linn^nar nxgn acnooi 


m4 am 

Marlon 


1 A A / AC 

1984-85 


Linn^nar Junior nign school 


Marlon 


1 A A A O # 

1983-84 


necro secondary acnooi 


Cedar Rapids 


^ A A / A i? 

1984-85 




uoraxvx lie 


1 QfiA.fi^ 

170*»— O J 


Pleasant Valley Community High School 


Pleasant Valley 


1983-84 


South East Junior High School 


Iowa City 


1982-83 


Valley High School 


West Des Moines 


1983-C4 


Washington High School 


Cedar Rapids 


1983-84 
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Kansas 

Horace Mann Alternative Middle School 

Meadovbrook Junior High School 

Oregon Trail Junior High School 

Robinson Middle School 

Roosevelt-Lincoln Junior High School 

Sallna High School 

Santa Fe Trail Junior High School 

Seaman High School 

Shawnee Mission South High School 

Shawnee Mission West High School 

Topeka West High School 

Kentucky 

Highlands High School 

Holmes High School 

Murray High School 

Oldham County Middle School 

Thomas Jefferson Middle School 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge High School 
Caddo Middle Magnet School 
Captain Shreve High School 
Grace King High School 
Lafayette Elementary School 
Lakewood Junior High School 
Leesvllle High School 
Lockport Junior High School 
McKlnley Middle MagneC School 
Parkway High School 
Race land Junior High School 
Ruston High School 
Scott Middle School 
Touree Drive Middle School 

Maine 

Auburn Middle School 
Camden-Rockport High School 
Derrlng High School 

Gray-New Gloucester Junior High School 

Greely Junior High School 

Junior High School of the Kennebunks 

Katahdln High School 

Kennebunk High 

King Middle School 

Mount Desert Island High School 

Mt. Ararat School 

Portland High School 



Wichita 1983-84 

Shawnee Mission 1984-85 

Olathe 1983-84 

Topeka 1984-85 

Sallna 1983-84 

Sallna 1984-85 

Ola the 1984-85 

Topeka 1984-85 

Shawnee Mission 1983-84 

Shawnee Mission 1983-84 

Topeka 1983-84 

Fort Thomas 1984-85 

Covington 1984-85 

Murray 1983-84 

Buckner 1984-85 

Louisville 1984-85 

Baton Rouge 1982-83 

Shreveport 1984-85 

Shreveport 1 982-83 

Ketalrle 1982-83 

Lafayette 1983-84 

Lullng 1982-83 

Leesvllle 1982-83 

Pockport 1984-85 

Baton Rouge 1983-84 

Bossier City 1984-85 

Raceland 1982-83 

Ruston 1983-84 

Scott 1984-85 

Shreveport 1983-84 

Auburn 1983-84 

Camden 1984-85 

Portland 1982-83 

Gray 1984-85 

Cumberland Center 1984-85 

Kennebunks 1983-84 

Sherman Station 1982-83 

Kennebunk 1 982-83 

Portaland 1982-83 

Northeast Harbor 1983-84 

Topsham 1982-83 

Portland 1983-84 
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Mg ryland 

Ce:itennlal High School 

Glenelg High School 

Milton M. Somers Middle School 

Parkland Junior High School 

Red land Middle School 

Thomas S. Wootton High School 

Wilde Lake Middle School 



Elllcott City 

Glenelg 

La Plata 

Rockvllle 

Rockvllle 

Rockvllle 

Columbia 



1984-*85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 



Massachusetts 

Acton-Boxborough Regional High School 

Charles Sumner Pierce Middle School 

Dartmouth High School 

Glenbrook Middle School 

Nessacus Middle School 

New Bedford High School 

Oliver Ames High School 

Rockland Junior High School 

U.S. Parker Middle School 

Wilson Junior High School 

Michigan 

Abbott Middle School 

Ann Arbor Huron High School 

Berkshire Middle School 

Bloomfleld Hills Andover High School 

Bloom£leld Hills Lahser High School 

Brldgman High School 

Brooks Middle School 

Cass Technlual High School 

Gaylord High School 

Gay lord Middle School 

Grosse Polnte South High School 

Grosse Polnte North High School 

John Page Middle School 

Northvlev High School 

Okemos High School 

Roscommon High School 

Seaholm High School 

Slauson Intermediate 

Southfleld Senior High School 

Sturgls Public High School 

Traverse City Area Junior High School 

West Ottawa Middle School 



Acton 
Milton 

North Dartmouth 

Longmeadov 

Dalton 

New Bedford 

North Easton 

Rockland 

Reading 

Natlck 



Orchard Lake 

Ann Arbor 

Birmingham 

Bloom£leld Hills 

Bloom£leld Hills 

Brldgman 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Grosse Polnte 

Grosse Polnte Woods 

Madison Heights 

Grand Rapids 

Okemos 

Roscommon 

Birmingham 

Ann Arbor 

Southfleld 

Sturgls 

Traverse City 

Holland 



1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-83 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 



1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1983-84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 
1083-84 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1982-83 
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Mlnnestoa 

Cambridge Middle School 
Edlna High School 
Hastings Junior High School 
Hopkins High School 
Hopkins North Junior High School 
Hopkins West Junior High School 
John Adatis Junior High School 
John F, Kennedy Senior High School 
Oak-Land Junior High School 
Richfield Senior High School 
South St, Paul High School 
Stillwater Senior High School 
Valley Middle School 

Mississippi 

Brookhaven High School 
Clinton High School 
McComb High School 
Meridian Senior High School 
Tupelo High School 

Missouri 

Blue Springs High School 
Brentwood Junior High School 
Clayton High School 
David H. Hickman High School 
Holman Middle School 
Horton Watkins High School 
Jennings Junior High School 
Rickappoo High School 
Ladue Junior High School 
Lewis Middle School 
McCluer North High School 
Parkway North High School 
Parkway West Senior High School 
Pattonvllle Heights Middle School 
Wydown Junior High School 

Montana 

Will James Junior High School 



Cambridge 
Edlna 
Hastings 
Mlnne tonka 
Mlnne tonka 
Mlnne tonka 
Rochester 
Bloomington 
Lake Elmo 
Richfield 
South St, Paul 
Stillwater 
Rosemount 



Brookhaven 

Clinton 

McComb 

Meridian 

Tupelo 



Blue Springs 

Brentwood 

Clayton 

Columbia 

St, Ann 

St, Louis 

Jennings 

Springfield 

St. Louis 

Excelsior Springs 

Florissant 

Creve Coeur 

Ballwln 

Maryland Heights 
War son Woods 



Billings 



1954-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 



1983- 84 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 



1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1982-83 
1984-85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 



1984-85 
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Nebraska 

Arbor Heights Junior High School 

Beatrice Senior High School 

Bellevue East High School 

Harry A. Burke High School 

Hastings Junior High School 

Kearney Junior High School 

Kearney Senior High School 

Lincoln East Junior/Senior High School 

Lincoln High School 

McMillan Junior High School 

Millard North High School 

Millard South High School 

Norfolk Public Senior High School 

Nortlo Middle School 

Trl County Senior High School 

Valley View Junior High School 

Westbrook Junior High School 

Westslde High School 

Nevada 

Darrel C. Svope Middle School 
Edward C. Reed High School 
Elko High School 

Helen C. Cannon Junior High School 
Kenny C. Gulnn Junior High School 
Las Vegas High School 
Reno High School 

New Hampshire 

Exeter Area Junior High School 
Hanover High School 
Kearsarge Regional High School 
Lebanon Jutilor High School 
Londonderry Junior High School 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque High School 
Carrlzozo High School 
Eisenhower Middle School 
Highland High School 
Hoover Middle School 
Jefferson Middle School 
Las Cruces High School 
Manzano High School 
Taft Middle School 
Van Buren Middle School 
West Mesa High School 



Omaha 

Beatrice 

Bellevue 

Omaha 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Omaha 

Omaha 

Norfolk 

Firth 

DeWltt 

Omaha 

Omaha 

Omaha 



Reno 

Sparks 

Elko 

Las Vegas 
Las Vegas 
Las Vegas 
Reno 



Exeter 
Hanover 
North Sutton 
Lebanon 
Londonderry 



Albuquerque 

Carrlzozo 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Las Cruces 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 



1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 



1982-83 
1984-85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 



1983-84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1982-83 

1984- 85 



1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
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New York 

Benjamin Cardozo High School 

Blue Mountain Middle School 

Bronx High School of Science 

Brooklyn Technical High School 

Edgemont Junior/Senior High School 

Garden City Junior High School 

Greece Athena Senior High School 

Jamaica High School 

Liverpool High School 

Louis Armstrong Middle School 

Miller Place High School 

New Rochelle High School 

Nlskayuna High School 

Northport High School 

Paul D. Screlber High School 

Pierre Van Cortlandt Middle School 

Robert Cushman Murphy Junior High Sch, 

Scarsale High School 

School #59-Sclence Magnet 

Shaker High School 

Shoreham-Wadlng River Middle School 

Stuyvesant High School 

The Fox Lane Middle School 

Vestal Senior High School 

North Carolina 

Carmel Junior High School 

John A, Holmes High School 

Lee County Senior High School 

Manteo High School 

McDowell High School 

Needham Broughton High 

North Davie Junior High School 

William G. Enloe High School 

North Dakota 

Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 
Divide County High School 
Hazen Public High School 
Hughes Junior High School 



Bayslde 

Peeksklll 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Scarsdale 

Garden City 

Rochester 

Mamalca 

Liverpool 

East Elmhurst 

Miller PLace 

New Rochelle 

Schenectady 

Northport 

Port Washington 

Croton-on-Hudson 

Stony Brook 

Scarsdale 

Bu££alo 

Latham 

Shoreham 

New York 

Bedford 

Vestal 



Charlottee 

Edenton 

San£ord 

Manteo 

Marlon 

Raleigh 

Mlcksvllle 

Raleigh 



Fargo 
Crosby 
Hazen 
Bismarck 



1983-84 
1982-83 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1983--84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
1982-83 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 



1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1982-83 



1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1982-83 

1984- 85 
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Ohio 

Arbor Hills Junior High School 
Berea High School 
Brunswick Middle School 
Centervllle High School 
Columbus Alternative High School 
East Muskingum Middle School 
Eastvlev Middle School 
Hastings Middle School 
Herman K. Ankeney Junior High School 
Hudson High School 
Hudson Junior High School 
Indian Hill High School 
Jennings Middle School 
Jones Middle School 
Madeira High School 
Marlemont High School 
Ottawa Middle School 
Perkins Junior High School 
Ferry Middle School 
Princeton Junior High School 
Princeton High School 
School for Creative & Performing Arts 
Shaker Heights High School 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Upper Arlington High School 
Walnut Hills High School 
William Henry Harrison Junior High 
Woodbury Junior High School 
Wyoming High School 

Oklahoma 

Ardmore High School 
Booker T. Washington High School 
Byng High School 
Cans Junior-Senior High School 
John Marshall High School 
Millwood High School 
Northeast High School 
Selling Public Schools 



Sylvanla 1983-84 

Berea 1984-85 

Brunswick 1984-85 

Centervllle 1983-84 

Columbus 1984-85 

New Concorc 1983-84 

Bath 1982-83 

Upper Arlington 1984-85 

Beavercreek 1 983-84 

Hudson 1983-84 

Hudson 1983-84 

Cincinnati 1983-84 

Akron 1984-85 

Columbus 1983-84 

Cincinnati 1984-85 

Cincinnati 1984-85 

Cincinnati 1984-85 

Akron 1982-83 

Worthlngton 1984-85 

Cincinnati 1982-83 

Cincinnati 1983-84 

Cincinnati 1984-85 

Shaker Heights 1982-83 

Kent 1984-85 

Upper Arlington 1984-85 

Cincinnati 1984-85 

• Harrison 1983-84 

Shaker Heights 1983-84 

Wyoming 1982-83 

Ardmore 1982-83 

Tulsa 1982-83 

Ada 1983-84 

Muldrow 1983-84 

Oklahoma City 1982-83 

Oklahoma City 1983-84 

Oklahoma City 1983-84 

Selling 1984-85 
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Oregon 

BMumont Mlddlt School 
B««v«rton High School 
Cftlftpoola Middle School 
C«dAr Park Int«rm«diAtt School 
ClacluuDM High School 
Crattr High School 
Floyd Light Middle School 
Lalui Osvtgo High School 
Lake Owgo Junior High School 
McLoughlin Junior High School 
Monrot Middle School 
NytsA High School 
Oaklta Middle School 
Obsidian Junior High School 
Oragon City High School 
Pleaaant Hill High School 
Ranna Intamadiata Schol 
Rax Putman High School 
South Eugana High School 
Sunaat High School 
Vast Linn High School 

Pannaylvania 

Bala Cynvyd Middla School 
Conaatoga Sanior High School 
Dalavara Vallay Middla School 
Down ingt own Araa High School 
E.T. Richardson Middla School 
East Junior High School 
Ganaral Wayna Middla School 
Harrlton High School 
Louis E. Diaruff High School 
Mount Labanon High School 
Pannsbury High School 
Radnor High School 
Sandy Run Middla School 
Strath Havan High School 
Uppar St. Clair High School 
Walsh Vallay Middla School 
Wiasahickon Middla School 

Rhode Island 

East Greenwich High School 

Hugh Bain Junior High School 

Lincoln High School 

South Kingstown Junior High School 

Western Hills Junior High School 



Portland 

Baavarton 

Albany 

Baavarton 

Milwaukia 

Central Point 

Portland 

Lake Oswego 

Lake Oswego 

Milwaukia 

Eugene 

Nyaaa 

Junction City 
Redmond 
Oregon City 
Pleaaant Hill 
Newburg 
Milwaukia 
Eugene 
Beaverton 
West Linn 



Bala Cynwyd 

Berwyn 

Milford 

Downingtown 

Springfield 

Wayneaboro 

Malvern 

Rosamont 

Allentown 

Pittsburgh 

Fairless Hills 

Radnor 

Dresher 

Wallingford 

Pittsburgh 

Narberth 

Ambler 



East Greenwich 
Cranston 
Lincoln 
Peace Dale 
Cranston 



1984-85 
1984-85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
1982-83 

1984- 85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



1983-84. 

1983- 84' 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 



1983- 84 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 
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South Carolina 

Camden High School 

Conway High School 

Dant Mlddla School 

E.L. Wright Mlddla School 

Hlllcraat Mlddla School 

Irao High School 

Laagua Mlddla School 

Mauldln High School 

Richland Northaaat High School 

Rock Hill High School 

Spartanburg Sanlor High School 

Spring Valley High School 



Camden 

Conway 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Slmpaonvllle 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Mauldln 

Columbia 

Rock Hill 

Spartanburg 

Columbia 



1982- 83 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
1982-83 
1982-83 



Tanneaaae 

Cleveland High School 
Colllervllle Middle School 
Hlllaboro High School 
Hlxaon High School 
Snovden School 



Cleveland 

Colllervllle 

Naahvllle 

Hlxaon 

Memphla 



1982-83 
1982-83 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1982-83 



Texaa 

Bellalre Senior High School 

Desert View Middle School 

Dr. Karl Bleyl Junior High School 

Highland Park High School 

John Foster Dulles High School 

Klngwood High School 

Piano Senior High School 

Richardson High School 

Rockdale High School 

Stephen F. Austin High School 

Stratford High School 

Travis Middle School 

Winston Churchill High School 



Bellalre 

El Paso 

Houston 

Dallas 

Sugar Land 

Klngwood 

Piano 

Richardson 

Rockdale 

Austin 

Houston 

Port Lavaca 

San Anotonlo 



1983-84 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1983-84 
1982-83 



Utah 

Bountiful High School 
Brighton High School 
Butler Middle School 
Eastmont Middle School 
Highland High School 
Logan Junior High School 
Logan Senior High School 
Mound Fort Middle School 
Olympus High School 
South High School 
Tlmpvlew High School 
Wasatch Middle School 



Bountiful 
Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
Sandy 

Salt Lake City 

Logan 

Logan 

Ogden 

Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
Provo 

Heber City 



1982-83 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
1983-84 
1982-83 
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Wtsr. virgins 

Brldgt Street Junior High School 
Gtorgt Washington High School 
St. Mary's High School 
Tridelphia Junior High School 
Wheeling Junior High School 
Wheeling Park High School 

Wisconsin 

Brown Deer High School 

Columbus High School 

John Burroughs Middle School 

Lafollette High School 

Memorial High School 

Merrill Senior High School 

Morse Middle School 

Neenah High School 

Oven-Withee High School 

Phoenix Middle School 

Ru£us King High School 

Stevens Point Area Senior High School 

Stoughton Middle School 

Webster Transitional School 

West Senior High School 

Whitman Middle School 

Wyoming 

Douglas Middle School 
Kelly Walsh High School 
Pine Bluffs High School 



Wheeling 

Charleston 

St. Mary's 

Wheeling 

Wheeling 

Wheeling 



Brown Deer 

Columbus 

Milwaukee 

Madison 

Eau Claire 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Neehah 

Owen 

Delavan 

Milwaukee 

Stevens Point 

Stoughton 

Cedarburg 

Madison 

Wauwatosa 



Douglas 
Casper 
Pine Bluffs 



Department of Defense Overseas Dependent Schools 

Bahrain Elementary School /High School Bahrain 

Frankfurt American High School Frankfurt 

Heidelberg High School Heidelberg 

Heidelberg Middle School Heidelberg 

Rhein Main Junior High School Rhein Main 

Seoul American High School Seoul 



1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1983-84 

1983- 8s 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1982-83 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1982-83 
1984-85 
1984-85 



1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1982-83 



1984-85 
1983-84 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
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Vtrmont 

HazM Union School 

South Burlington High School 



Hardwlck 

South Burlington 



1983- 84 

1984- 85 



Virginia 

Brtcklnrldga Junior High School 

Brookland Middle School 

Cave Spring High School 

Dunbar-Ervln Middle School 

E.G. Glass High School 

George Mason Junior-Senior High School 

Hampton High School 

Hermitage High School 

Hidden Valley Junior High School 

Huntington Middle School 

Menchvllle High School 

Prospect Heights Middle School 

T.C. Williams High School 

Washlngton-*Lee High School 

Washington 

Blaine High School 

Battle Ground High School 

Cashmere Middle School 

Charles A. Lindbergh High School 

Colvllle High School 

Curtis High School 

Curtis Junior High School 

Hanford Secondary School 

Jefferson Middle School 

John H. McKnlght Middle School 

Kentrldge High School 

Lake Washington High School 

Mead Junior High School 

Meridian Junior High School 

Mount Rainier High School 

Omak Middle School 

Pasco Senior High School 

Pleasant Valley Intermediate School 

Redmond High School 

Rlngdall Middle School 

Sacajavea Junior High School 

Shorevood High School 

Stevens Middle School 

West Valley Junior High School 

Wilbur High School 



Roanoke 


1 Qft^-ftA 
X yoo OH 


Kicnmona 


i^fo**— 


Roanoke 


1 Qfi9.fi^ 
1 yo^ oo 


Newport News 




Lynchburg 


1982-83 


rails i^nurcn 




Hampton 


1984-85 


Kicnmona 


X 3fO J— OH 


Roanoke 


X 3rO J— OH 


Mevporu News 


1 QfiA«.fi^ 
X yOH^^OD 


Newport Mews 


X J— 0*f 


Orange 


1 QfiO.fi^ 
X 70^**00 


Aiexanaria 


X 70^— 


Arlington 


1984-85 


Blaine 


1984-85 


Battle Ground 


1983-84 


Cashmere 


1982-83 


Renton 


1983-84 


Colvllle 


1983-84 


Tacoma 


1982-83 



Tacoma 

Richland 

Olympla 

Renton 

Kent 

Klrland 

Mead 

Kent 

Des Moines 

Omak 

Pasco 

Vancouver 

Redmond 

Bellevue 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Port Angeles 

Yakima 

Wilbur 



1983-84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1982- 83 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 
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Evolution of the Program 



While the basic process of selecting schools for recognition has 
remained intact over the three-year history of the Secondary School 
Recognition Program, there have been a number of important changes that 
have strengthened the design. As with anything new, one learns that 
initial designs are not always optimal during the course of their 
implementation. The important thing is that the program staff learned 
from those early experiences and used their knowledge to improve the 
quality of the program. For example, in the first year, site visits were 
only one day in duration and little attention was paid to classroom 
processes because of the time constraints. In subsequent years, the site 
visitation was expanded to two days and an explicit schedule of classroom 
visitations was initiated. The nomination form was also extensively 
revised after the first year of the program to more explicitly address 
the 14 attributes of success. Even the attributes themselves were 
redefined slightly in response to insights gained by the site visitors. 
Nomination quotas at the State level were also altered to reflect mo/e 
accurately the population and total number of eligible students in each 
State. Through experience, the recognition program staff also learned 
how to make better use of the panelists and site visitors and by 
intensifying the training sessionns were able to minimize individual 
differences in conducting visits and preparing reports. 

As with any program of this magnitude and visibility, there are 
always a numberof unresolved issues that continue to affect the process. 
The recognition program has certainly not been immune to such issues. 
Five of the more prominent issues are: 

0 creating a national program 

0 definition of "unusually successful" 

0 promoting quality and progress 

0 common forms for all schools 

0 lack of feedback to schools not recognized. 

Each of these is discussed below. 

Creating a national program . The creation of any successful, large- 
seal e""pr^ogranPfs"Tl[TT^^ The positive response by the public 
to the recognition program exceeded even the highest expectations of the 
Department of Education. For a program of this scope to continue without 
legislative support, to operate on a small budget from the Secretary's 
discretionary fund, and to function with a small overworked staff is a 
tribute not only to those whose vision created the program but also the 
many people who have been responsible for its implementation. (A list 
of those people is presented in Appendix D.) 
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An Important part of building the program has been the establishment 
and maintenance of cooperation with the chief State school officers. They 
are the ones responsible for providing the first round of nominations. 
The quality of the applicant pool Is directly dependent upon their 
decisions. The recognition program staff work closely with the staff 
liaison representatives In each State to ensure that the goals of the 
program are communicated accurately to the local schools. As the 
recognition program has gained experience and public support, the 
participants have been able to learn from their past efforts and appraise 
the significance of their Judgments. By recognizing that a variety of 
schools and school settings are worthy of recognition, and by casting 
their nets as broadly as possible. It Is hoped that the State nomination 
process will continue to Improve. 

D efinition of "unusually successful ." The recognition program staff 
explicit aoout tne Tact tnat tms review process Is not a scientific 
and objective one. Nor do they claim to be Identifying and recognizing 
the "best" schools. Rather, they rely on professional judgments of 
experienced educators whose views merit respect to select schools whose 
unusual success makes them worthy of emulation. The program has actively 
resisted any formal rules for the recognition of schools. However, there 
are several Important criteria that have Influenced the professional 
judgments of panelists and site visitors. First, there Is the notion 
that successful schools are uniquely responsive to the communities they 
serve. This criterion helps avoid the trap of defining overly prescriptive 
models of excellence. For example, the program acknowledges the Importance 
of leadership but remains neutral about how leadership should be manifested. 
The same Is true with school -community relations. Second, special 
attention Is paid to discontinuities In the Information about the schools. 
If the teachers paint one picture and the students a different one, the 
school will be unlikely to receive recoanltlon. Third, If the atmosphere 
and program of the school does not provide opportunities for success for 
all students, particularly those students most In need of help, the school 
will undoubtedly not be recognized. Several very academically oriented 
schools have not received recognition for that reason. Fourth, candldness 
Is a virtue. Panelists have admired schools that have addressed adversity 
head-on and have overcome or faced up to serious obstacles. They have 
been very skeptical of schools that Indicate they have faced no obstacles 
and have no problems. Finally, schools that are unusually successful are 
also able to document a consistent track record. Trend data over time 
either show significant Improvement or high stable figures for Indicators 
of student achievement, staff and student attendance, graduation rates, 
and good discipline. 
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Promoting quality and progress > An Issue that resists simple solution 
Is whether to recognize schools wltn only the best quality programs or to 
recognize schools that have not yet reached the peaks of excellence but 
have Improved relative to their past. The recognition program recognizes 
both but acknowledges that publicity In the early years spoke of excellence 
mors loudly than Improvement. More recently, a better balance has been 
achieved. However, It Is a formidable task to define Improvement. 
Improvement Is an ambiguous concept and It seems that Improving schools 
have to provide more evidence of their Improvement than do good schools 
of their goodness. This problem Is compounded by the fact that Improving 
schools often are working so hard to achieve goals that they have little 
time to collect or reflect on Information that bears on their success. 

Common forms for all schools . If the recognition program recognizes 
that schools must respond to their local contexts, why Is there a common 
format to the nomination form and site visit process? The assumption 
underlying this question Is that Important and unique character1r»t1cs may 
not be captured In a standardized format. The answer Is that the nomination 
form and site visitation process are open-ended enough to allow a school 
to highlight Its unique Identity. Rather than constraining schools, the 
program structure provides enough flexibility for the full story to be* 
told. There are no set formulas or scoring formats employed by panelists 
when making their decisions. Indeed, the essay structures of both the 
nomination form and the site visit report lend themselves to a wide range 
of responses by applicants. Several lengthy essay questions focusing on 
obstacles that have been overcome and factors that contribute most to the 
school's success offer opportunities to highlight uniqueness In very 
clear terms. 

Lack of feedback to schools not recognized . The recognition program 
does a good Job of selecting and recognizing unusually successful secondary 
schools. Testimony to that fact can be gleaned from almost any administrator 
from a recognized school. Where It has been less successful Is In fostering 
excellence In the schools not recognized. Schools are affected by the 
decisions made and the recognition program Is occasionally asked to 
justify why a school was not recognized. There Is no easy way tc deal 
with this Issue. Each case requires personalized feedback about the 
concerns raised by site visitors or panelists. In a few cases, this 
feedback has prompted changes In schools. 

However, the more Important Issue Is how to encourage all those 
schools that did not apply to take note of the programs and practices In 
the recognized schools. Two efforts are underway to address this Issue. 
First, the Secretary of Education sponsors a series of regional conferences 
each year so that the recognized schools have an opportunity to tell 
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their story to interested educators. In addition, an exemplary practices 
handbook that describes some of the programs and practices In these 
schools has been prepared. The strength of this handbook Is that It not 
only describes the exemplary programs but also lists the people responsible 
for these programs and their telephone numbers. This creates the potential 
for exciting dialogues as others who wish to learn from the successes of 
these schools make direct contact with their peers. 

These problems ire not likely to be resolved to everyone's satisfaction. 
The operation of a national recognition program In a Nation as diverse as 
this one and one which delegates responsibility for public education to 
the 50 States Is bound to generate disputes and differences In viewpoints. 
But this program has a dynamic character and, like the schools It seeks 
to recognize, It has shown a willingness to face up to difficult Issues, 
to take risks to Improve, and to learn from both its successes and mistakes. 
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Appendix C 

Copies of: 

C.l High School Nomination Form 

C.2 Junior High/Middle School 
Nomination Form 

C.3 Site Visit Guide 
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OCOHDMIT »CHOOL BBCOGWITIOW PKOCWiM 



(B> «M only) 



OOVIK 



SKBT 



lehool 



District 



Priaelpal** Bam (Mrs. Miss Ms. Nr. Or.) 



Mdrttss 



County 



msphOM NUBter ( ) 



CoagrMsional District 



Z hsvs r«viflwsd ths ijnfoastion emits in«d in this foxB snd, to ths bsst of mr 
knovlsdgsf it is sccursts. 



Sivsrintsndsnt's Nsasdlrs. NUs Ms. Mr. Or.) 
Mdrsss 



T^sphons Hiabsr ( ) 

Z hsvs rsTioifsd ths infozBition contsinsd in this form snd# to ths host of my 
kMwlsdfSf it is sccursts. 



ichpol Bosrd Prssidsnt's Baasdlrs. NUs Ns. Mr. Or.) 



Addrsss 



Vslsphoas Viaibsr ( ) 

Z hsvs rsirisvsd ths infonstion containod in this form snd, to ths host of ^y 
taiCTTlsdgot it is sccursts. 



Osts 



(Principal's Signsturs) 



— — Osts 
(Supsrintsndsnt's Signsturs) 



, Osts 

(School Bosrd Prssidsnt*s Signsturs) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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iCBOOL MP DICTICT CMtfUCIHiatlCt 



tater of stoduta nzollad at MCh grate larali 

7 th ^8tb 9 th 10th ^llth 1 2th Ttotal 

tabar of atuda&ta aarollad la tha diatxieti 



3. auBbar of achoola la tha diatricti H a—iitiiry fiehoola J unior aigh/Middla 
fehoola U gh Sehoola f total 

4. awbar of saaidaata la tha diatriet aarrad by your achoolt 

5. Diatriet Claaaifieatioai (aalact only ooa) 

l arqa City (Population aora than 500#000) 
l iadiuB City (Population 150,000 - 500,000) 
a aiall Tom (Population laaa than 150#000) 
a uburban 

fc iral (Population laaa than 2 #500 or laaa than 1000 pappla par 
aquara aila) 

6. Bacial/athinc ooHpoaition of tha atudanta in your achool: 

% toarican Indian or aativa Alaakan 
% Aaian or Pacific lalandar 
% Hiapanic 

% aiack# not Riapanic Origin 
% lihita# not Hiapanic Origin 

Ooaa your achool hava a aisaabla group of racant iaaigranta or rafugaaa? 



?• Parcantaga of atudanta frcB low iacoM faailiaa: (Plaaaa indicata bow you 

dataminad thia nuabar.) 



8. Plaaaa indicata any aignificant changaa that hava oecurrad in any of tha abova 
figuraa in tha laat 3-5 yaara. 



9. Miat ara tha primary aducational naada of tha particular group of atudanta aarvad 
by your achool? 



liciAJIAVA YSQ3 ]m 
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ptoottduTM for rwrlwlBg tteix nltranM. 



Pms your school hmvm any ostxanco roquirMMSta aueb aa parforma&ca on 
an antxanca axaa? If ao, plaaaa daacriba than. 



12. Plaaaa indlcata tha nu^r of ataff in aach of tha following poaitionaj 

Pull-tiM Part-tiM 



Adainiatratora 
ClaaarooB taacbara 
Taachar aidaa 
Oounaalora 

Subjaet araa apacialiata 
(m.q. laading apacialiata). 
Library and othar aadia 
profaaaionala 
Social vorkara 
Sacurity off ieara 
Food aarviea paraoonal 
Clarieal 
Cuatodiana 



Bava thara baan any aignificant ehangaa in any of thaaa niaribara in tha laat 
tluraa yaara? 



13. Botf long baa tha principal baan in hia/bar poaition? 

14. Bov long bava tba othar adalniatratora baan la thair poaitiooaT, 
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ZZ. MBCMtfg. fOMCaS. MP PMbCTICM 



9m itma tn this Mction art iataadad to gathar infetMtlon abcmt tha ways tha 14 
ftteritetaa of neeass an rafUeted ijt tha ptegrau« peUeiaa* and pcmetieaa la your school. 
Sha last itaa in this soction isritaa you to daaeriho othar faaturaa of your achool that 
itrihota to ita auccoaa. 



Za eeaplatiag thia saction of tha fota, you should highlight tha alaaaata of tha progr< 
policisa, sad practieaa that hava baan spaeifically crsstad to aoat tha atudant aaada 
daaerlbod ia tha pravioua ssetion. 

1. CLKMt ACADEMIC GOitf.S 

Mhat ara tha ovarall inatructioaal qosla of your school? 



Bow vara tha qoala idantif iad? Bow ara thay co—uaicatad to atudanta? 
Taachara? Paranta? 



2. nca ggBCtAKOWS FOR STDDEBTS 

yiaasa nsa tha chart balwr te indicata tha ainiam graduation raguiriaanta in 
tha following sub-iseta . 

1 ysar 2 yaara 3 yaars 4 yaars 

bglish 

Math II~ 
Social Studios 
Sciaaea 

Foroiga tanguaga 

Phyaieal Bducatioa 

Arts 

Vocational Bducatioa 

(including Zadustrial Arts 
and Boao Booooaies) 
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DomB your >cbool ha^t m sohool-wKt approftch to fo»f ginq tbi davlop— nt. of 
OBiniLcattott skilUi pagticulagly r— dinqj. wrltiaq# li«fniMr# and gpaakinq? if go, 
plaaaa daacriba how it ia lipl—antad> 



Flaaaa naa tha chart baloir to iadicata tha nuabag of atudanta anrollad In advancad 

atttdy or honort claaaaa. AIao» j?laaaa Indicata hoir advancad atudy ia 

dafinad. 

■o. in advanoad atudy Oafinition of advancad atudy 
BigUah 

Math 



Social Studiaa 



Scianoa 



Foraign languaga ____ 

Itotal nuabar of atudanta anrollad in advancad atudy or honora claaaaa> 
(Studanta anrollad in Mra than ona couraa ahould only ba countad oncaj 



In qanaralf ara atudanta ancouraqad to coaplata couraa work that a«caada tha baaic 
ragulraaanta? If aot hoi#7 Agproadjaataly how aany atudanta do axcaad thaaa 
racaiiraaanta? In what araaa? 



Doaa your achool hava any proqraaa that ooncantrata on davalgpin^ atudant atudy akilla? 
If ao> plaaaa daacriba thaa? Hoy «any atudanta do thay aarra? 
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Do#» your gcaippl hMw% any progri that provldt r— diatioa In b—lc •kills or othmi 
araaa? If aoj nlaa— daacrlba th— and indicata how atudanta art aalactad for th^. 



Plaaaa daacriha any othar atrataglaa uaad In your school to cc—vanicate high 
axpactations for achiavaaant and hahavior to all stttdanta« 



3. ORDER aHD DISCIPLIME 



Plaasa siaaaarixa your achool'a ovrall ^proach to diadpllna, Ara thara any 
apacial procaduraa or prograia to aaintain ordar and diac^plina? If so» 
plaaaa daacrlba thaa« Mhat f actora oontrUbuta noat to ordar in your achool? 



4. REWUtDS AND ZVCENTIVBS FOR STUDSITS 



Aaida froa qradaat doaa your achool hav procadoraa for racognixing outatanding atudant 
accoaipliahaanta in coiiraa i>ork as wall aa othar achool activitlaa? If ao, pla&sa 
daacriha thmm. 
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MCDLAR MP FMPOPT WDMITOItlMO OT ITODBIIT PMGiaSS 

OthT than gtport oardSt dots yoiir school hay gaqulT ptoemdnxmB for aotlfyinq 
gtttdMf and paranf of stttdant progrmu in clwaa? H 90» plaa— imBeritom 



What progriM «i«t to provide advica to atudanf about caraar and 
poat-aacondary aducational opportunitiaa availabla to thaa? Ilhat procaduxaa 
axiat to aaaiat attidanta in aalact±nq couxaaa nacaaaary to achiava their 
caraar and acadanic qoala? 



ara thara apacial prograaa and/or ^rocaduraa to identify > counaalr and aaaiat 
potential drop-outa or other high riak atudanta? If ao^ pleaae deacribe then and 
indicate the nuaber of atudenta aerred* 



OPPORlTOilTIES f OR MEAMIHGFPL STOPiMT RESPOWSIBILITY AMD PAKTICIPaTIOII 
What opportunitiea e«iat for atudant participation in achool governance? 
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Whmt opportimltits CKlJt for gtndant participation in •choo>r»lafd rf milty 
octivition? 



Plaa— dnscribt yoor school '•jpgogr— of co^^cttrricttlar activition 

clttbn» intx^Mugal nporf )> Approxiaaf ly what porcentaqa of thm ntudant body 

it aarvod by thaaa activitiaa? 



7. TEACHER ETFICACY 

What Qpportmiitiaa axiit for f achar input in daciaiona about .(a) instruction > 
(b) curriculum^ (c) disciplina policy^ Cd) taachar avaluation# (a) othar activitiai? 



Poaa your school hava an ongoing ataff davalogiant program? If ao# plaaaa 
daacriba itiL and diacuaa hoi» it ia plannad* (Do not includa diatrict laval 
programs or othar activitiaa not spacifically davalopad for your achool>) 
Ara thara incantivaa for taachara to complata advancad atudy in tha contant 
arsaa^ raading instruction # or instruction in othar araaa? 
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ap— your ychool hmwrn toaml proo^dnr— for •▼altt > tlaq f ^•gt? if mo. plaa— 



krm thmxm for»*l procadurM for gocogntxlna •«c«ll«nt f chTi? *g« thT« 
■p«ci*l g«w«rd« or iaentiv »v>ilabl« for th—? If 90. pl«a— d««cglb« 



9. coiicniTiwriOM ow academic liarniwg time 

Mat^lici— and pgocodugts do>« your ■chool and/or district hav to wur« •timctlv 
UB» of tl«« availablo for f aching and 1— wilaq in tho acadic coro? 



Po— your aehool hav a f canal policy on hctwork? If ao, plaa— »umagit« it. How ia 
it anf orcadT 
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10. iMiTivB laoaL eLnam 



In mnmrml, hour ifould your d»»criba thm cllMf of your school? Wut has h%mn donm to 
croaf this cliJiaf 7 Iters tho— things plannod or unplannod? 



11 • MKMISnuglVB LKADEBSHIP 



AAids froM rsqnlsr staff asstlngsy routlas »saoraiids# and snnouncsasnts^ srs 
thsrs rsqular opportunltiss and procsdurss^ foraal or inforwilf for 
<M ■■nil I cation hstwssn ths principal and staff? If so> plsass dsscribs thsm> 
Haass highlitfit thoss that focus on schooliiida instroctional issttss> 



What opportunitiss ars thsrs for cosMunication and coordination tmonq othsr building 
administrators and tsachsrs? 



In what othsr ways doss ths principal ds» f. A-Jtrats instructional and 
adainistrativs Isadsrship? 
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12. WILL»JllgICOIJttP CDlKICDUm 



Wat ptoodaras (uem follow»d to mattra propr — gtttnclaq and to f&ac» 
anxlMP la coafnt t— ? 



Ar« thor« proc«dur«» for rovlow of confnt and ■ogtt«nc« acro«« qr«d« l«vlg? 
If wo, pi— d««erlb« th— . 



>r« thT% raqular opportunltl<» for planning and coordination of confnt vlth 
t— cb«r« on tha junior high or alddlo achool lovl? If «o, ploa»a daacrlbe 



13. ■VALOATIOM POK aSTroCTIOWa IMPHOVEMBiT 

Do— yonr acbo ol hav regular proeoduroa for ovaluatlaq tha rocc— ■ of laatructlonal 
progra— and tha offactlv— aa of tha orqanixatlonal atrttctura? if »o, pleaia describa 
thaa. Mb— w — tha aoat racant avaluatlon cOrolatad? Who partlclpatad? 
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91mmr% mamaxLf tb» fiulf of th« mo»t rment walimtion. Mhat ■tr>nqth« and 

MMkMlMl \ff IdMtAf i«d? 



1» thm •valuation rtport avllablt? 

Bow hav tha raaulta of tha •valuation b— n cemunicafd to tha cc—unity? 



14. COMMDMITY SnPPORT AHD IMVOLVEMEMT 

Pl^a«« daacriba, briafly, tha relationship with th« comunity aarvad by your achooli 
Plaaae daacriba any opportunitiaa for parant participation in school activitiaa. 



Ara thara opportunitiaa for participation in tha achool by othar groups ia tha 
nn a wiun ity <a.q. civic and businass associaitons? If so, plaasa dascribe tham. 



Is tha school avai labla for usa by ccawinity groups for aducational or othar prograas? 
If so, plaasa dascriba tha activitias. 
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tlM— u— this gpaoi to d^scrlba •li— nf of your school's proarami, polleiM, and 
pgacticss which f in your jydq— nt> urn laportimt in undtrstAndlnq the reccw of y< 
school and tc not — ntioncd cI—whTo^ 
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zzz. Faocittss rouMP BCEuao 

I. Mm you look back cwrr thm last 3*5 yar»> lAat conditloni and diaw tuv 
oontxlfaifd moBt to tho ovrall m>cco>« of your ichool? In anwrlaq thi» 
«oition# ploa— fool fr— to o»and your ang%ior» to provlom wtlona and to 
introduco any now Infornation that you fool la laportant In undaratandlng yo\ir 
ochool> 
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orTcoainq a Tmrtaty of obifclM and lapadi— nf » What probl— haa yotir 
achool facad during tha laat 3^5 yaara and hoir hava you ovareoaa thaa? 
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npicMORB or ipociss 



tmiim txam rwolar •ymluatlon of stodant prforMuaM In IndlTldnal c1m«>», dots your 
•chool Imv foiBal procsdw for — a«ttrinq/r>portinq studgpt •chi>v— nt{ %,q 
gcholMtlc Aptlt3>d» TmMtB, JtaricM Coll»q> TMt^ ate J? If 90, pUasa da«crib# then^ 
and la a foxa appropriaf f or yomr •cbooly ipdicaf th> Msulf tram th% last thraa 
•▼alttatlon PTiod«> 



Does your schools district, or State have a alninum coipatftncy f sting 
proqran? If so» _please descriJbe it, and in a fomat appropriate for your 
school, indicate the results froa the last three tasting periods > 



Of the students ufao graduated last year, approxiaately how aany: 

Enrolled in a four-year college or university 
Enrolled in a coBBsunity college 
Enrolled in yocational training 

EnUsted in the Eilitaxy 

Found full-tlae eaployaent 
Pound part-tine eaployaent 

Have any of these rates changed significantly (i,e> by acre than 10%) in the last 3-5 
years? If so, please describe the changes and the reasons for thea> 



4. FlM— ladicaf joar •chool's pTfonaBM last yar in tha follcfiflnq araaa t 

DAily •todtti^t attMdanc* % 
Daily taachar attaadaaea % 
•uapaaaioaa % % In •ehool 

% Ottt of aeheol 

Otbar axcluaioaa % 

Hav any of thasa rata> chanqad •ignificantly (i.a. by aora than 10%) In tha pa«t 3«5 
yaarsT 



5. Plaaaa indicata tha parcantaqa of drop^outa for aach of tha paat thraa yaara. 

1983-84 % What in tha district dafinitlon of a "drop^t"? 

1982-83 % ' 

1981-82 » 



If tht»a ratM hava c h anqad by aora than 10% » plaaaa aaglain ths raason(a) 
for tha chanqa> 



6* Plaaaa list any racant awards racaivad by your •chool for outstanding 
proqrama and taachar j^rfomanca. 
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?• Fl— — Ijgt any wardJt ■cholTshlp. or othT recognition nemir^A by veur 
tudonf in •cadfACf yocationalf or co^curricular ooMotitiong> 



Mwt of thm poopla %ifao Msiafd in prapmring thLu fom, 

goaition/titla Signatura 
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JUNIOR HICH/MIDDLE SCHOOL FORM 

tfD UM only) 

■BCaPAKY ICaOOL KECOOWmOH PWOGHMt 

ocvn tunx 

•ohool Wtmm District 



ffxlBeipftl*a KaMdtrs. NUs Ma. Nr. Dr.) 



i>ddrcM Cooaty 



TalaphoM Munbsr { ) CoagrMsional District 



Z bav* rcviawad th« iaforaation contained in thia foza and* to the baat of ay 
knowladga, it ia accurate. 



Data 



(Principal 'a Signatura) 

Suparintandant'a Naaadira. Niaa Ma. Mr. Dr.) 

Jtddraaa 



Talaphona Mkalbar ( ) 

Z hava rcviawad tha infoxaation oontaiaod in thia form and, to tha baat of mv 
knoMladga, it ia accurata. 



Data 



(Suparintandant'a Signatura) 
•ebool Board Praaidant'a RaM(Mra. Miaa Ma. Mr. Dr.) 



Val^pboaa Muabar ( ) 



Z hava rarlawad tha infoxaation contaiaad ia thia form and, to tha bast of my 
kaovladga, it is accurata. 



Oats 



(School Board Praaidant'a Signatura) 
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X, ^aoOL AMP DUTMICT CBMUtCTPHSTICg 

taib«r of stnduta •nrollod at each grate Ivvals 

5th 6th^ _^7th ^Bth ^9th TOTAL 



ltay>ar of atuda&ta oarollad in tbo diatrieti 



Hi 



tary Sehoola 



Wimbn of aeboola in tbm diatrieti _ 
•ohoola liqfa tchoola ttotal 



Maa^r of raaidaata in tha diatriet aarvad by your achooli 

District Claaaificationi (aalaet only ona) 

J Urqa City (Population aora than 500 #000) 
Jfadiup City (Population 150,000 - 500,000) 
lall Town (Population laaa than 150,000) 



jJUnior High/Middla 



Suburban 



^Bural (Population laaa than 2,500 or laaa than 1000 paopla par 
Vjuara aila) 



lacial/athine eoapoaition of tha atudanta in your achool: 
^MMriean Indian or Nativa Alaakan 



^%Aaian or Pacific Zalandar 
jiHiapanic 

ABlaek, not Biapanic Origin 
"^Nhita, not Biapanic Origin 



Poaa your achool hava a aixaabla group of racant iaalgranta or rafugaaa? 



7. Parcantaga of atudanta frcn low incoaia faailiaa: 
datandnad this nuabar*) 



(Plaaaa indicata how you 



Plaaaa indicata any aignificant changaa that hava occurrad in any of tha above 
figuraa in tha laat 3-5 yaara. 



9* Vhat ara tha priaary educational naada of tha particular group of atudanta aarved 
by your achool? 
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L0« FlMM iBdieata hov thsM OMds dauzBlJMd and vtetbar thmxm art ongoing 
procoduTM for rtvioving tboir rolovanco. 



Li« Doos your school havo any antranca raqaixwanta auch aa parfomanca on 
an antranca axam? Zf ao, plaaaa daacriba tham. 



12. Plaaaa indicata tha nuabar of ataff in aach of tha folloving poaitiona: 

Pull-tiM Part-tina 



Administxatora 
ClaaarooB taachara 
Taachar aidaa 
Counaalora 

Subjact araa apacialiata 
(a.g. Itaading apacialiata)^ 
Ziibrary and othar aadia 
profaaaionala 
Social vorkara 
Sa(Au:ity of ficara 
Food aarvica paraonnal 
Clarical 
Cuatodiana 



Hava tbara boan any aignificant changaa in any of thaaa nuabara in tha last 
thraa yanra? 



13. Hoir long hM tha principal baan in hia/har poaition? 

X4. Bov long hava tha othar aduiniatratora baan in thair poaitiona?. 
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Zl. WWOBBMS, POLICIBSf MP PMICTICES 



Ltmm in this Mctlon an i&taadsd to gutter inforwitlon about tba vays th« 14 
attributas of aueeaaa an nflaetad 1b tha prograaa, policiaa, and pncticaa in your school* 
Tha laat itsa is this saetion iavitas you to dascriba othar faaturaa of your school that 
ooatribttta to its suecaaa. 



Za ooaplati&g thia aaction of tha fora, you ahould hi^light tha alaaanta of tha prograsM^ 
polieiaa, and praeticaa that hava baan apacifically craatad to aaat tha atudant naada 
dascrlbad ia tha pravioua aaction* 

1. CLEAR ACADEMIC OOJOS 

What ara tha ovarall instructional goala of your achool? 



Hov wara tha goala idantif iad? Bo%f ara thay ccmnicatad to atudants? 
Taachara? Paranta? 



2. PCM EgECTATIOWS FOR 8TDDEHTS 

Plaasa oaa tha chart balow to indicata tha ainiaua graduation raguirananta 
tha follairing aubjacta * 



bigliafa 
Math 

Social Studiaa 
Sciaaoa 

Poraign Languaga 
Phyaieal Sducatioa 
Arta 

Vocational IdueatiaD 
(iacXiidiag Industrial Arts 



1 yaar 2 yaara 3 yaara 4 yaara 
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Co— your school hav> a •chool-wida •gproach to fo«f ring thm dtvlop— nt of 
oomication •fcill«> particolarly rssdiag, writiBq^ lisfningf and spsakinq? H mo 
plaaaa daacrUba bow it la iaplaaanf d. 



Flaaaa use tha chart baloir to ladlcata tha nuabar of atudanta anrollad In advanced 

atudy or honors claaaaa> AIao> plaaaa indicata how advancad study ia 

dafinad. 

Mo. Id advancad study Oafinltion of advancad study 
l&gliah 



Math 



Social Studias 



Scianca 



Voraign languaga 



Total nuaibar of studants anrollad in advancad study or honors classas> 
(Studants anrollad in mora than ona coursa should only ba countad onca. ) 



In gancral, ara studants ancouragad to coaplata coursa work that a«caads tha basic 
raquirananta? If ao> how? Approxlaataly how aany studants do axcaad thasa 
raquix^aants? In what a^aas? 



Poaa your school hava any proqraas that concantrata on davaloplng studant study skills? 
If ao, plaasa dascriba thaa? How many studants do thay aarva? 
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aoM year school toirt aay proqr— th^ » i^wirtii ^ f tflXatioB la b—ic gkillg or othr 
^^m9 T f oloMO doocribo thi and iadlcato hon studoBf art loloctod for thia. 



Fl— go dogcrlbo any othor >tr>toqio« uood ia your ochool to ooMunicaf high 
oxpoctatioM for achlov— lont and bohavlor to all otudoaf , 



9. OKPBR MiD DISCIPLiaE 

Plaa— wariaa yoor achool'o ovorall wproach to diaciplino. Art tharo any 
gpocial procaduraa or proqrajaa to ■aintala ordar and diaciplint? If »o# 
plaaaa daacriba thorn* Mhat factors contributa aoat to ordar in your school? 



4. KEWAKDS AMP DiCENTIVBS FOR STDDEMTS 

Astds tram qradast does your sdiool hav procsduras for racogniging oatstanding studant 
accoMpliahaants In coursa %iork as noil as othar school actlvltiaa? If so# plaaae 
dascriba thaa. 
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S. MePLMt MP FMOOBTT IBMHOiaMC OT WDBBilT PM6HBS8 



ftfeh^g g^imk gatMiiF» f Htfjj^ yopy school hav r»qttlAr procadar— for nptifvlnQ 
tttdi>t» Md PftTMf of studont proqrt«« la cloios? If gOt plw daa eriba — 



What proqra— Mcl«t to provldo advlco to studonf about car— r and 
PQgf —coBdary aduc atlonal o»ortmiltlaa avallabla to tha»? What procaduraa 
aaclat to aaalat atudanta In aalactlng cour— nacaaaary to achlava thalr 
caraar and acadamlc goala? 



Ara thara apadal prograaa and/or procaduraa to Idantify^ counaal^ and aaalat 
potantial drop^uta or othar high rlak atudanta? If ao, plaaaa daacriba tham and 
Indlcata tha nuabar of atudanta aarvad. 



6. OPORTPMITIBS FOR MBANDiCPDj; gtODBiT RBSPOMSIBILITY AHD PARTICIPMIOM 
What cpportnnltlaa axlat f or atodant: participation In achool qovarnanca? 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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ggp ortatttti— mmiMt for gtodtnt participation in •chool^rmlAtad ooixnlty 
nctiviti— ? 



Hoa— doacrlbo your achool'a progr— of co^curgicttlar activitioa (•>q> 
cluba# intraaural aporf )> teproxiaattU^y what pagcontago of tha atudant body 
ia aarvad by thaaa activitiaa? 



libat opportunitiaa axiat for taachar input in daciaiona about ,(a) inatroction^ 

Cb) curriculum, <c) diaciplina policy, td) taachar avaluation» (a) othar activitiaa? 



Doaa your achool hava an ongoing ataff davalogaant program? If ao# plaaaa 
daacriba it> and diacuaa boir it ia plannad> (Do not include diatrict laval 
programa or otbar activitiaa not apacifically davalopad for your achool >) 
Ara thara incantivaa for taachara to cciplata advancad atudy in tha contant 
araaiu, raading inatruction» or inatruetion in otbar araaa? 



3JaAJ}AVA Y^OO T2.^S 
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MIIMtDS AMD IMgatriVBS fOK ^***fFf 



Po— your iChool hmwrn toaml proc«dur«« for Tmluatinq f »ehT«7 If bo. plaa— 



kem thmxm foraal procadur— for r»coqnl«lnq •xe«ll«nt t— ch«r«7 Ar« thtxm 
BsmeiMl xmimriM or lBc«ntiv— «v4il«bl« for th—? If to. pl«>«« d««crib« 



9. OOHCBITRATION OB ACADEMIC LgABNING TIME 

What polid— and proc»dttr«» do«i your ■chool and/or district h*v« te wura «ff«ctlv 
tt— of tl— availabU for f aching and Uamiag in the acad— ie cor«7 ~ 



Do— your achool hav a for»al poUcy on he— work? If ao. plaa— WMrixa it. Boir U 
it anf oread? ^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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.0. fosnivB scaooL cmnmt 



In OTBTal> ham ipould your d»«crib» thm cliaaf of yoiir scliool? Wiat ha» b%%n dom to 
croaf this cliJMf 7 Woro tbo— things pUnntd ol: unplannod? 



I. MmK7.ST»ATIVE LKADE»SHIe» 



Xidii froM rogolmr staff aw a^tAuqSi routint MBorandm> and •nnounc— mf # Bxm 
thars roqular ppportunitios and procodurMLr formal or infog»ftl» for 
r <Mwm I i cation battfoan ths principal and staff? If aor ploaaa daacriba thorn, 
Flaasa highlight tbosa that focus on school*wida instructional iasuas* 



What opportunitias ara thara for co—unication and coordination lion^ othsr building 
administrators and taachars? 



In nhat othar ways doas tha principal daaonstrata instructional and 
admin tstrativ laadarahip? 



;iJ8AJ!AVA T?:ia 
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12. mT>^MITICDLMP CPMICOUni 



Wat pKoe^darmB tollemwA to MMura propr — qwnclng and to raduo 
mmtlup In confnt t— 7 



Ara th* f pree«dttr«« for X9v±mt of confnt and ■•<wnc« acro»« gradt l«vl«? 
If 9e, pX—— doacrlba thi. ' 



Aro thors rorolar opportunitlea for planning and coordination of confnt vlth 
facaara on tha jun ior high or aiddla achool laval? If «o, plaaae daacrlSa — 



13. KVALOATIOM FPU mSTRDCTIOHM, IMPBOVEMEilT 

Poaajfonr achool hava raqular procaduraa for avaluating the auccaaa of inatructi onal 
g«>qraM and tha affactivan aaa of tha organiaational atructura? If ao. pleaae describe 
thaa. Mhan waa the aoet recent evaluation ccrolated? Who participated? ' 
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Plm^Mm WMirUi th» wulf of tbm aot fcut TmliutAoii. Ifcat •trangths and 
I» tha Taluation rtport availabla? 

Hom hw tha rtwlf of ths •vluation b— n cc—unicAtad to tha cfninity? 



.4. COMMDHITY f^JPPORT JWD IMVOLVEMENT 

Homo do»cribO£_briofly# tho nlatlon»hip with tho connmiity — rvd by your school? 
Hoo«o doacribo any opporttinitios for poront participation la ocbool activitio«> 



Aro thoro oppo rt unltlaa for participation in tho school by othor groups in tho 
rrMwinlty <a.q. civic and boslnass associaitons? If so^ ^le&se dgscribo tham. 



Is tha school availabla for uso by cc—unity groups for odttcational or othar prograas? 
If sOt Plaasa dascriba tha activitiaa> 
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1, Mm wtt look back ofx tto 1— t >-S y— CT,_i<tat ooaditleM and duaw hay 
ooSrihutofl aot to th* aw^ii nccaaa ox your aoiool? In anawarinq thla 
^5oitioo« Plaaaa foal fraa to aapaad your aaawra tojwcarlona^lBaationa and to 
totiodttca any now inforaation that you foal la laportant in andaratandlno vour 
oehool. 



ERIC 



■Sool faotd durlag tlw lot 3-5 vn aad how luv you o^tco— th— 
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INDICATORS OF SUCCESS 

A»ld€ from r»gular evaluation of studOTt performance In Individual 
clasaeat does your achool have formal procedurea for measuring /reporting 
etudent achievements If ao» please describe them » and In a form 
appropriate for your school. Indicate the results frow the last three 
evalautlon periods. 



Does your school, district, or State have a minimum competency testing 
program? If so, please describe It, and In a format appropriate for your 
school. Indicate the results from the last three testing periods^ 



Does your school collect Information on student success In high school? 
If so, what does It Indicate about students vho have graduated from your 
school In the last 3-5 years? 



Have any of these rates changed significantly (l>e> by more than IPX) in 
the last 3-A years? If so, pleaae describe the changes and the reasons 
for them. 
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Fl— — iadicaf yoiir gchool't PMrfot aanct la «t yar la thm follo^lna ^rrnu t 

Daily studMt AttradaaM % 
Daily taaehar attandaaea % 
•uapaaaiona % % ia aehool 

% Ottt o£ aehool 

Othar axcluaioaa % 

Maya any of thaaa ra taa chanqad algnificantly (i.a. by worm than 10%) in tha paat 3»S 
yaara? 



Haaaa indicata tha parcantaga of drop-wta for aacb of tha paat thraa yaars> 

1983«-84 % Wiat ia tha diatrict dafinitibn of a ■drop-out"? 

1962-83 ^% 

1981-82 % 



If thaaa rataa hava chanqad by aora than 10%, plaaaa aaplain tha raaaon(a) 
for tha chanqa. 



yiaaaa liat any racant awrda racaivad by yotir achool for outatanding 
proqraaa ^nd taachar parfomanca. 
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7, >1— — llBt any wrdSt •choltfghiP# or othT r»coqnltion rsctlirsd by your 
tttd^nf in mcmimie, yocttionalf or co^curricttlar ooapttitioM, 



li— • of thm pmoplm nho M«i«fd in pr<parlnq this fora. 
mm go«ition/titl» Signaturt 
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U. S. Dei>artinent of Education 
1984-85 Secondary School Reoognition Program 



School Nam code 

City estate ' 

Visito r ~ 

Date of Visit 



SITC VISIT GUIDE 



1. The Teachers 

(a) . Please descrilse the teachers' perceptions of the current state of 
the school. Do they think it is a good school? What do they think are the 
nost iirportant strengths of the sdiool? IIow does it feel to than? (i.e. 
friendly, Mam, exciting, boring, etc.) 



(b) . Do teachers think that all of the students' needs are being met? 
What evidence do they offer to support their assessnents? 
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(c) . Do teachers think they have a naaningful role in planning and 
decision making? Please cite exanples. 



(d) . Do teachers feel they have anple opportunity for coRirunication and 
planning about curriculum development? Instructional issues? Oiher program 
or policy issues? Do these opportunities extend across subject areas and/or 
grade levels? Please cite exanples? 
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(e) . Do teadwrs feel that theix efforts and acoGnplishments (in plan- 
ning, in program developnent, in teadiing, etc.) are recognized and appxecL- 
ated? If 80, how and 1^ whan? 



(f ) . Do teachers feel that there are adjects of the pdxx>l program that 
oould be inproved? If so, what are they? Do the teachers believe that the 
inprovenents vd.ll occur? 
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2. The Students 



(a) . Do students think this is a gooA school? Why? What axe five good 
things students would tell their friends about this school? How does the 
school feel to then? (i.e. ymm, friendly, eocciting, boring, intimidating, 
challenging, etc.) Do they feel that there axe adults with %4hcnt they can 
talk or f xon vfhcni they can seek advice? Are there teachers they achnire and 
respect? 



(b) . Do students feel that the needs of all of their friends and peers 
are being met? Can they cite exanples of special efforts to meet special 
needs? 
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(c) • What do students sem not to lUce about the adtool? What sug- 
gestions do they have for in px u v an en ts? 



(d) • Please describe stuSents' inpressicns of ylhat is wpected of then 
(vrork eaqpectations and bd)avioral expectations)? Op they feel that the 
amount and type of %0ork they are eaqpected to do is reasor^able? How.nuch time 
do they spend on it during the day and after schcx^l? Are expectations 
egiially denanding of all students? If not, hm do they vary? 



,39 ^58 



(e) . In addition to grades, axe there ways that good student perfoananoe 
is noted and rcMarded? Vlhat exanples do students cite? 



(f ) . What oo-curricular activities are available to students? Do 
students regard then as worthwhile? How much do they take advantage of than? 
Vaa nMch do their friends take advantage of these activities? 
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(g). Do stucaents aee any qpportunities to influence school 
and/or policy? if so, please describe them. 



3* SP ECIAL SERVICE PERSONNEL (Reading Teachers, C3ounselors, etc.) 

(a) . Do these individuals perceive that their roles and functions are 
adequately integrated into the regular sdxnl program? How? (eg. Note 
opproKiinate percentage of time spent with students and staff vs. time spent 
on administrative duties) 
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(b) . Do the specialists feel that they have anple opportunity for 
comunication with subject area teachers, building administrators, su^sport 
staff, and parents? With vihon do they actually ^k? How nuch tiittt is 
actually available for collaboration, etc.? 



(c) , Hew do these individuals see their programs and projects contribut- 
ing to the GverzQl success of the sd:»ol? 
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4. PARBirS/OOMMinY 

(a) . Do parents (and other na±er8 of the ocmiunity) think this is a 
good school? What do parents feel are the best qualities of this school? 
Nhy? Hew does this school feel to then? (i.e. ihtinidatingr friendly, warm 
exciting, boring, etc.) 



(b) . What do parents think are the most iiiportant things youngsters 
should learn? Do they feel that these things are given adequate attention in 
this school? 
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(c) . Do parants believe that the needs of all students axe being net? 
Mhat cvidafloe do they offer to si^jport their assesanents? 



(d) . Do th^ feel they have adequate access to the principal and the 
staff? What do they cite as exairples of positive interactions between the 
school and the cxmiunil^? 
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5. THE PRINCIBftL 



(a) . Please describe the principal's assesoient of the current state of 
the school. What is she/he really excited about? What does ste/he identify 
as the iTDSt outstanding characteristic (s) of the' school? 



(b) . What is the principal doing to sustain inp iov anents and %«hat is 
she/he doing to solve problems? What qiecif ic plans and programs are in 
place to cany out these inprovenents? 
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ic). Describe the principal's visicn of the future of the school. IkM 
does she/he plan on realizing it? 



7. INPOHgfli SfcTriNUS 

(a) . Please describe the general nature of the interactions among 
students and among students and adults in the corridors, in the cafeteria, 
and in other gathering places inside and outside the building. ^ 
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(b) • Please describe the atmosphere of the school while classes are in 
session, (i.e noise level in the corridoTi interrvptions in classroon 
routines, etc.) 



8. INglRUCTIONRL SESmiXSS 

Please describe the instructional settings you cbserved xhiring your 
visit. Please organize your descriptions around the itens included in the 
classroom observations guide. 
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!CTMftL msroOCTIOWAL SETTDIGS (ocntinued) 
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9. PHySICftL EftCILinES 

Please describe the overall cxandition of the building and grounds. Are 
they clean and well-maintalned? Is there nudi ^affiti? 
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10. TOE SUPERIWIBg>B?r(aR OIHER l£k OFFICXKL) 

Please sunrarlze any portion of your oonversatlon that nay be pertinent 
to understanding what contributes to the 8dxx>l'8 success. 



11. ADDinCNRL mPQWffiTION 

Please use this space to note anything that you belie.^ is important in 
understanding this 9chcx>lr and that is not mentioned els^A^xe • ^ your 
report. 
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CLASSROOM OBSEJWglON GUIDE 



1. Please descriJae the physical erTviroiinent of the claBsrocwn. (Consider 
the architecture, seating arrangements, grouping patterns, 
furnishings, inaterials, and adjacent usable ^ce such as work areas 
etc.) 



2. Please descril* the activity that is in progress. (Drill, tfsting, 
lecture, discussion, vnritten assignment, busy !*ork, etc.) What 
strategies does the teacher use to foster the devloproent of critical 
thinking skills anong students? 



3. Please describe the array of student-teacher verbal interactions. 
(Direct questioning, indirect questioning, feaf uck, critician, 
praise, etc.) 



4. Please describe the overall classroan atrmjsphere and the visible 
affect present during student/teacher aiid student/student 
interactions. (For exanple, is the classrrxin orderly, tense, quiet, 
etc? Are students and teac^ters interested, enthusiastic, tense, 
etc?) 



5. Please describo the tine available for instruction is actually 
used. (Anncuiv«nents, discipline, Btaxt-vtp activities, direct 
instruction, clean-x^, etc.) What portion of the class tine is 
devoted to teacher talk? 
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Appandix D 
List of: 
D.l Racognlclon Prograa Staff 
D.2 Paacllsci 
D.3 Slct Visitors 
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D.l 



Program Staff 



Bruce Haslam 
Patricia McKee 

D.2 



Janice Adkisson 
Larry Alexander 
John Argeropolous 
Lewis L. Beall 
Milton Bins 
William C. Bosher 
Mona-Lee Bretall 
Bruce Brombacher 
Rosemary K. Clarke 
Mara Clisby 
William C. Clohan, Jr. 
Oelmar A. Cobble 
David Colton 
Ramon C. Cortines 
Sidney Estes 
Martha Fricke 
June Gabler 
Eilren M. Gardner 
Gene Geisert 
Eric Gilberson 
Alvin Granowsky 
Peter Greer 
Kathleen Grueahagen 
G. Jean Hall 
Jasper Harris 
Ardys Heise 
Harold Herber 
Elam Hertz ler 
Antoinette L. Homer 
James House 
Tom flowerton 
Dorothy E. Jenkins 
James Jess 

Madeleine-Claude Jobrack 
Robert R. Jones 
Karl M. Kuttler» Jr. 
Myrra Lee 
Karen Leveridge 
Pearl C. Lineberry 
Wayne H. Linkenheimer 
Joau S. Llpsitz 
Ruben Lopez 
Caroline McMullen 
Arthur Mallory 
Loretta Manwariug 



Kathy Crossley 
Shelia Sam 

Panelists 



1984-85 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1983- 85 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1982-83 
1982-84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 
1984-85 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 85 
1982-83 

1982- 83 

1984- 85 

1983- 85 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1983- 84 
1982-83 

1982- 84 

1984- 85 

1983- 84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1983-84 
1982-83 
1982-83 
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George Melton 


1982-85 


Hilda Mlnkoff 


1983-84 


Brad B. Mcore 


1983-84 


John Mulhurii 


1983-84 


Ruby Murchlscm 


1983-84 


Pat Murdock 


1982-83 


James Oglesby 


1983-84 


Joseph D. Parker 


1982-84 


William Parrlsb 


1982-85 


Richard E. Pesaueira 


1982-83 


Alice Plnderhugh^s 


1984-85 


Marlene Plnten 


1982-83 


Charlene Popham 


1984-85 


Anglea A. Pugllsi 


1984-85 


Ruth Randall 


1984-85 


Helen B. Regan 


1983-84 


Don Roberts 


1982-83 


Joyce Woodward Rogers 


1982-85 


John Rowlette 


1982-84 


William Royster 


1982-83 


Robert C. Russell 


1984-85 


Ted Sanders 


1983-84 


Mike Scott 


1983-85 


Carole Sedlta 


1982-83 


Linda Spoerl 
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